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Mayfair Bouse, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 


Will Reverse A Restaurant Tradition 


Lz? CRY 


a a hotel restaurant is conducted 
for the convenience of guests and supported 
by the patronage of visitors—but MAYFAIR 
HOUSE will also aim to secure the patronage 
of those who live there, by the simple ex- 
pedient of maintaining a cuisine that has more 
to recommend it than convenience! 





Edward H. Crandall 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


HE Vanderbilt House, beauti- 

ful as foam, wasteful, wealthy, 

incredibly carved, is being 
tramped through this week by a cross 
section of the nation to the tune of 
radios and entertainers. Curiosity 
The scene by the 
stairway was a little like Paris tramp- 
ing through the Tuilleries in ’g2. 
Farewell forever, most exquisite of 
exteriors. 


knows no caste. 


E have lately been receiving let- 

ters from the Oranges, com- 
plaining that THe New Yorker has 
laughed three times at Montclair, but 
never at the Oranges. Excuse us 
We thought we had laughed 
atthem. We laughed at Newark, and 
we thought the Oranges were a kind 
of suburb of Newark. 


please, 


HE Class A Squash season started 
last week with inter-club matches, 
and as usual the sporting page features 
Jay Gould because he almost always 
defaults. Our question is, why does 
he enter tournaments if he doesn’t 








intend to play? Surely he gets 
enough publicity in the financial 
columns, 
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HE critics have decided that “In 


a Garden”, the play which 
opened with Laurette Taylor has too 
many ideas in it to succeed. This is 
a dig at the public, and an unfair one. 
“Arms and the Man” has just as many 
ideas in it and will be a success, The 
point is that Shaw’s play has enough 
situation in it to be good, no matter 


what happens. 


[¢ is encouraging to note that one of 
probably many fields of hashish has 
been discovered on Long Island and 
destroyed. As a citizen of the greatest 
bootlegging nation in history, we have 
been feeling that the hashish growers 
have been loafing. Now it appears 
that they have been busy all along. 


HILE in the city, Mrs. Coolidge 

visited the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan, occasioning, said the 
papers, great surprise to the guards. 
Evidently the guards are cynics. Cer- 
tainly it is the custom for Presidents’ 
wives to be entirely ignorant of what 
American Museums contain, yet there 
is no reason why Mrs. Coolidge should 
be criticized for her independence. 
After all, the breach was small. 


The Week 
R. BUCKNER continues to 


padlock supper clubs in town 
and Mayor-elect Walker takes a 
Cuban warship for Havana. Secre- 
tary of War Davis says the army as- 
sures peace and Frau Bertha Krupp 
von Bohlen is injured in automobile 
accident in Berlin. Wayne B. 
Wheeler intercedes for discharged 
Prohibition agents and the Soviet con- 
demns to death twelve minor State 
servants who were convicted of graft- 
ing. President Hibben’s moral advice 
to Princeton football team is credited 
with having accomplished gridiron 
victory over Yale and thirty members 
of Harvard football squad resent mali- 
cious stories that they were half-drunk 
attending Boston theatrical perform- 
ance. President ‘Coolidge promises 
country continued prosperity and 
President Lewis, head of the striking 
coal miners’ union, says his organiza- 
tion is willing to arbitrate. British 
government breaks up ring formed to 
advance prices of artificial legs for 
disabled veterans and Englishman, re- 
turning from visit at Doorn; reports 
that the Kaiser is living in pre-war 
elegance. Red Grange announces that 
he has agreed to become a professional 
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and girl skater, nine years old, is 
suspended for violation of amateur 
rules. Bishop Collins Denny says 
mustache is last masculine feature left 
to man and Count Morner announces 
that he will not contest Peggy Joyce’s 
suit for divorce, if any. 


R. HARRY SINCLAIR, the 

eminent worker in crude oils, 
had occasion lately to call upon the 
banking house of Brown Brothers, 
and to interview Mr. James Brown, 
the dignified senior partner in that 
conservative establishment. 

“Morning, Mr. Brown,” said Mr. 
Sinclair. “I dropped in to say ‘hello’ 
and to get one and one-half millions 
of dollars.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Sinclair,” 
Mr. Brown countered, in great 
dignity. “And would you mind tell- 
ing me for what purpose you wish the 
million and one-half?” 

Mr. Sinclair looked at the ceiling; 
a puzzled expression settled on_ his 
face. 

“Hanged if I know,” he admitted. 
“Just a second and I’ll telephone my 
office and find out.” 


Clienteles 


HE George Bellows exhibit at 
the Metropolitan Museum, which 
ended last Sunday, was a great success 
in its way. People went to it to the 
number of thirty-five thousand and 





more; young people and artists, for 
the most part, say the authorities. And 
they say it pleasantly, for they feel 
that exhibits are for just those kinds of 
people. There is probably something 
to be learned about George Bellows 
from this. Those who will go to see 
the Sargent exhibition in January will 
be wearing darker clothes and an air 
more quiet, perhaps less imaginative; 
but Bellows was young, that is, young 
in American art, and the young like 
him best—action, experiment, refusal 
to accept authority. 

Unfortunately the machinery of 
prolonging an exhibition is too com- 
plicated for the Museum to face. 
They would have to write for per- 
mission to all the various owners, who 
are scattered all over the globe, and 
creating conflicts with the plans of 
other museums to which some of the 
pictures are scheduled to go. Certain- 
ly if they prolonged it, everybody 
would be pleased. It has been one of 
the distinguished occasions this Fall. 


T appears that the Sargent exhibi- 

tion, which is to last from January 
4 to February 14 is going to conflict 
with a Sargent exhibition in the Royal 
Academy, which is too bad. It means 
that a number of paintings that ordi- 
narily could have been sent over, will 
have to stay in London. There are, 
of course, enough pictures in this coun- 
try to make up the deficit, but some 
important canvases are sure to be 
lacking. The people of Boston, they 
say, are the greatest owners of Sar- 
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gents in America, and will do their 
part. 


I SEE by the papers,” said this de- 
partment’s Exchange Editor, which 
was considerable of an overstatement, 
as the only thing he was reading was 
the Boston Post, “that an ‘exclusive 
night club’ has just opened at Number 
One Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. And 
that ‘membership is to be confined 
solely to those whose names are in the 
Social Register, or prominent in the 
business and professional world.’ Also 
one reads,” confided the Exchange 
Editor, “that the decorative scheme 
and finishings are to be along Spanish 
lines, and that Oriental rugs, antique 
brass and china imported from Hol- 
land, are to figure in the decorations. 
Oh, yes. And in the ladies’ retiring 
room, as a background, a life-size 
statue of the Virgin Mary has been 
placed in an alcove. Around the 
dance hall also are several religious 
statues. And all I know,” concluded 
the Exchange Editor, “is—with best 
wishes to Will Rogers—what I read 
in the papers.” 


Mr. Brackett 


HERE is a little book on the 
bookstands that apparently has 
done a service, if service it be, similar 
to that accredited to the Methodist 
Council. It is “Week End” by 
Charles Brackett, né in Saratoga in 





“Young man, just what is the difference between alligator and lizard?” 
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the home of his father, the late Sena- 
tor Brackett. Not that “Week End” 
in any way resembles the Methodist 
Council. But New York has talked 
about both of them, and both of them 
have revealed the pleasing fact that 
Manhattan Islanders and the Middle 
West are disagreeing more consistently 
than ever. ‘This probably is growth. 
Here comes Mr. Brackett, no less, 
with his little piece of sophisticated 
froth, which the New York reading 
public seizes upon with avidity, and 
which the hinterlands refuse to take 
up at all. The open spaces, it seems, 
can stand Carl Van Vechten, but not 
Charles Brackett. 


M&: BRACKETT has come up 
from obscurity like the rest of 
us, but through the channel of the 
Saturday Evening Post. He is said by 
his intimates to be just like his book, 
which means that he is slim, sophisti- 
cated, young, and sensible to aesthetics, 
both healthy and faintly off color. 
He lives alternately in Saratoga and 
Europe; with him lives a witty and 
charming wife who keeps in order 
a dainty but completely mid-Victorian 
house. He is quoted as having said 
that he has not scrapped the old furni- 
ture with the antimacassars, because 
its fustiness helps him think up 
naughty things to say. But more 
likely it is mistaken sentiment that 
keeps them there. Mrs. Brackett has 
already been convicted of that sin 
on one occasion. She sent a baby cap 
to Gloria Swanson when the famous 
baby was born, and received it back 
from Gloria’s secretary with a note to 
the effect that Gloria had decided not 
to accept any more baby caps. 

Gloria softened the rebuff, how- 
ever, by putting her crest on the note 
paper, 


HERE are other books beside 
“Week End” which enjoy a 
lively circulation in New York without 
having to appear on the official lists of 
best sellers. Among them are Mr. 
Bodenheim’s ‘Replenishing Jessica” 
(bootleg), Aldous Huxley’s transla- 
tion of Remy de Gourmont’s “Virgin 
Heart”, Cyril Hume’s “Cruel Fellow- 
ship”, and Alec Waugh’s “Kept”; not 
any of which are books for children. 
A bookseller tells us all this. We have 
read all but one of them at some time 
or other and were either interested 
or amused, 
There are odd things about localities 
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shown up by books. For example, 
Sherwood Anderson derives his support 
chiefly from the readers of New York, 
Chicago, and Miami, Florida, with 
secondary support from Birmingham, 
Alabama, a mining town. Mr. Ar- 
len’s well advertised book, “The 
Green Hat”, having scaled Parnassus, 
has dropped to twenty-fifth on the 
fiction list, but is going stronger than 
ever in Lancaster and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. “Glorious Apollo”, 
the bookseller says, is liked every- 
where. 


Cross Purpose 
HE United Artists’ offices in 


town, whence pour the negatives 
of our greater screen luminaries, were 
in furor lately. The cause was the 
receipt of a telegram from Sir Charles 
Chaplin’s Eighth Assistant Chamber- 
lain, bearing this command: 

SeE Marx Cross aT once Stop 
TELL HIM COME TO HoLLywoop 
FIRST TRAIN STOP 

To Mr. Charles Moyer, Sir Chap- 
lin’s representative, this did not seem 
wholly logical. What Mark Cross? 
The leather merchant of Fifth 
Avenue? Mr. Moyer wired back for 
enlightenment. “The Mark Cross,” 
he was answered in phrasing which 
plainly added “Do What You’re 
Told!” 

But investigation only deepened the 
mystery, for the startled employees of 
the Mark Cross Establishment in 
Thirty-seventh Street informed the 
movie emissaries that there was no 
Mr. Mark Cross, that he had founded 
a shop in 1845 in England, that his 
memory was lost in the company’s 
archives. There was, however, Mr. 





Patrick Francis Murphy. No, said the 
movie emissaries, he would not do. 
The telegram specified Mr. Mark 
Cross. 

It was a full week before the great 
minds called into consultation in the 
United Artists’ office were able to de- 
duce that the person urgently re- 
quired in Hollywood was Mr. Milt 
Gross, whose quaint interpretations of 
our local patois have almost won for 
the Sunday World forgiveness for 
printing Mutt and Jeff and the Red 
Magic section. 


IR CHARLES CHAPLIN was 

attracted to Mr. Milt Gross during 
his last visit to town. The Grossian 
accounts of dumbwaiter conversations 
proved highly amusing to Charlot and 
he moved to arrange a meeting with 
their author. 

An enduring friendship was 
cemented during that very first meet- 
ing, for Sir Charles and Mr. Gross 
held forth nearly twenty-four hours 
in discussions of what might be 
humorous situations for the screen. 
Presently, Sir Charles announced that 
his new acquaintance had the most 
original mind he had ever encountered. 
Come to Hollywood and supply me 
with ideas, he invited. [ll teach you 
what I know about movies; and in a 
year, or so, you can become the best 
director on the Coast. 

Thus, and with such minor items 
as salary agreed upon, they parted. 

It was when he was settled on the 
Pacific Coast again that Sir Charles 
issued instructions to his retainers to 
summon the most original mind he 
had yet encountered. The name 
escaped him; was it Mr. Addison Sims 
—no; not that. It was Mr. Mark 
Cross, said Sir Charles. 

And so Mr. Milt Gross has gone to 
Hollywood. 


Spontaneous 


S spontaneous gaiety as New York 
has to offer is hard upon us in 

the celebration associated with the 
Army-Navy game. There was noth- 
ing quite so pathetic, to my sentimental 
mind, as the sight, a few weeks ago, 
of the Cadets marching into the Yale 
Bowl in formation, and marching out 
again, two hours later, win or lose, 
still in formation. The stark austerity 
of too oft swept barrack rooms is a 
gaunt suggestion which hovers over 
them; their mad young enthusiasm 
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over those eleven of them free enough 
to be out on the field battling, is 


enough to bring tears. This Satur- 
day both cheering sections will be 
packed with convicts, on their brief 
parole. And the city will shudder 
under the released energy, the frantic 
gulping of the cup of joy, the fren- 
zied wrestling for it, spilling precious 
drops in the struggle. 

For a few hours this week-end there 
will be, undoubtedly, genuine gaiety 
in our cabarets, hoarse, joyous singing 
in our taxi cabs. Wine, women, and 
song will be live pleasures, not sym- 
bols. There is talk of price raising, 
disavowal of it, wrangle among pro- 
curers. And it matters not. These 
boys from the prison camps once a 
year can squeeze joy out of the pound- 
ing of cobble stones, desperately try- 
ing to keep out of step. 


R. DON MARQUIS, who has 
finally turned to philosophy i 

his writings, has not dismissed humor 
wholly from his life. He was travel- 
ling on a Long Island train lately, 
which stopped at the Port Washington 
station, 

Looking out of the window, he saw 
a goat, of the Billy persuasion, stand- 
ing about—but, surprisingly, it had no 
beard. Near the goat was an elder of 
the village, liberally be-whiskered. 
The situation was too much for the 
gay Don. 

He opened the window near his 
seat and shouted: 

“Give that goat back his beard!” 

The bewhiskered elder started at 
this gruff command. Then, as titters 
among the people around grew to 
guffaws, he became indignant. 
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“Say, who are you!” he riposted. 
“A friend of the goat,” said Mr. 
Marquis, calmly. 


Hobby 


ERHAPS the perfect comoination 

of idealism and practability in 
riding a hobby has been achieved by 
Mr. Louis Comfort Tiffany, who, as 
might be expected, has a kindly feel- 
ing for young artists not yet on the 
make. His services to native painting 
and sculpture are called to mind by 
the current show at the Art Center, 
which is the sixth in the annual series 
of exhibits of the work of the Tiffany 
students. 

Mr. ‘Tiffany’s plan is simplicity 
itself. He merely encourages promis- 
ing youngsters to paint, or to sculp, 
lending them aid in this manner: 

Each Spring a committee of artists 
selects a dozen works from those sub- 
mitted by students the country over. 
The twelve youths who did the chosen 
pieces are thereupon invited to become 
Mr. Tiffany’s guests in his spacious 
Oyster Bay home. ‘They are free, 
then, to do what they like; paint, loaf, 
study. But every month a weeding- 
out process is put into action. The 
mere triflers are dropped and others, 
if vacancies are made, invited instead. 
Thus, some years, the entire dozen 
survive the Summer and, in other 
years, only two, or three of the origi- 
nal group remain until October. 

In November the students pack up 
their traps and return to their garrets. 
They are privileged, and, indeed, ex- 
pected to exhibit their work at the 
annual show thereafter. 

Only one criticism of the workings 
of the plan ever has been voiced; and 
this concerns the conservatism of the 
artists who select the successful stu- 
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dents. It is said that a tendency to- 
wards modernism is not kindly re- 
garded—but, then, wherever has there 
been unanimity among artists about 
art? 


Audience 
R. FRITZ KREISLER is not 


one of those ardent souls who 
devote vacation times to expending 
three times as much physical effort as 
they ever would endure under . the 
guise of work. When he rests, he 
rests; and last Summer, spent in a 
camp in the Maine woods, was no ex- 
ception to the virtuoso’s general rule. 

This odd conception of rest did not 
appeal, however, to the personal guide 
attached to Mr. Kreisler by the man- 
agement of the camp. 

“He no fish; he no hunt,” the guide 
complained. “Pay me $4.50 a day, 
and all I got to do is sit around and 
listen to him play damn fiddle.” 


Title Roles 
DMIRERS of Billie Burke find 


their hearts once more wrung at 
the spectacle of Fate playing that in- 
domitable actress a scurvy trick. Once 
again a good play has slipped through 
fingers which have not enjoyed a 
clutch on many good plays since Mr. 
Frohman died. 

It will be remembered that the 
leading rdle of “The Swan” was 
offered to Miss Burke, but that, on the 
advice of her consort, Mr. Ziegfeld, 
she declined it. On the opening night 
of that enchanting comedy (which 
ran for two seasons), her face was a 
study in scarlet and next morning at 
five the dejected Ziegfeld was found 
still aimlessly prowling the oblivious 
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city, reluctant to go home. 

Now Ina Claire is enjoying a pro- 
digious success in “The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney”, which was written or at 
least started as a play for Billie Burke. 
Indeed, the faithless Lonsdale wrote 
the first act while he was a pampered 
cuest at Burkeleigh-on-Hudson. But 
his notion of what its title réle would 
require must have undergone a sea 
change, for, upon his return to Lon- 
don, he did not finish it until after a 
loophole was discovered in the contract 
and he was assured that its producer 
in America would have a free rein in 
casting it. Miss Burke’s lawyers wrote 
letters at once ominous and crushing 
to Mr. Dillingham, but that jaunty 
impresario, who rushed off to Hot 
Springs last week after a flagrantly 
successful Autumn, seemed unper- 
turbed. 

This time Mr. Ziegfeld must be 
aglow with the consciousness that none 
of Mr. Lonsdale’s inexplicable recal- 
citrance could possibly be laid on his 
doorstep. Indeed, he made a bold, 
striking gesture to rescue the comedy 
from the younger actress. For, after 
Mr. Dillingham had sent the script to 
Miss Claire, but before she had agreed 
to play it, Mr. Ziegfeld stepped in 
with a handsome offer to star her in 
musical comedy, with ten per cent of 
the gross for herself, a guarantee of 
$2,500 a week and other sweet perqui- 
sites. Miss Claire saw fit to decline 
but at least, if she is now playing in 
“The Last of Mrs. Cheyney”, no one 
can say it’s Mr. Ziegfeld’s fault. 


Justice 


N the sidewalks of Copley Square, 

amid the throngs there assembled 
for the Harvard-Yale football game, 
moved a small, squat man. 

“Tickets for th’ game, gents; tick- 
ets for th’ game,” thus he whispered. 
The swarth person waxed rich as game 
time approached. 

That is the preliminary; the after- 
math took place on one of the special 
trains, wherein, thundering back from 
Boston after the game was held a 
large crap game. And among those 
most heatedly at work with the tumb- 
ling ivories, was our swarth friend, 
the ticket speculator of Copley Square, 
making wagers against some of those 
who had been his victims earlier in the 
day. 

The train shunted into Grand Cen- 
tral. The swarth personage held in 
one fist a lone twenty dollar bill. 


“TI lose twenty-four hun’red, gentle- 
men,” he announced, glumly. “Th’ 
day’s profits an’ four hun’red more.” 

And the scurrying company of red- 
caps running along the station plat- 
form wondered why such a spontan- 


eous cheer rose aboard Car N-Y-T-18. 
© 


It was Mr. David H. Wallace who 
observed a friend turning the pages of 
a newspaper in pursuit of the accounts 
of the Rhinelander trial. “Ah, yes; 
the chronicles of the Afrodisiac,” said 
Mr. Wallace, gaily. 


OHN MURRAY ANDERSON’S 

Park Avenue Theatre plans have 
been postponed for at least a year we 
hear, and at the same time comes news 
that the Rivoli movie house is to shut 
its doors within a few days not to re- 
open until Christmas Day when it will 
be revealed, remodeled to accommo- 
date the first of the curtain-raising re- 
vues which are to become a part of the 
Famous Players-Lasky super cinema 
program. The connection between 
these items, as we once pointed out, is 
that Mr. Anderson is devoting all his 
time to directing the tabloid musi- 
comedies. One has opened in Boston 
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already, and the sudden marriage be- 
tween the legitimate and the shady 
dramas has progressed to where Mr. 
Anderson, with Mr. Robert Milton, 
will open his school of the theatre in 
January to train young people for the 
amalgamation. The plan is to keep a 
revue on for six weeks, changing the 
feature picture each week. 


|. peony The Liquor Market, this 
week, an extensive survey of the 
season’s quotations, is printed on page 
31. We must state, however, that 
our previous reporting of current 
prices has not met with the approval 
of our best bootleggers, who inform 
us that they are too low. One gentle- 
man, in particular, who favored us 
with a personal visit, was highly indig- 
nant. He threatened that the one hun- 
dred thousand bootleggers who buy 
this journal each week would with- 
draw their patronage if the present 
practice was persisted in. There seems 
to be nothing we can do about this, 
except to assure our readers that the 
prices printed on page 31 are rock- 
bottom and authentic quotations of the 
reigning wholesale rates. 

—Tue New YorkKERs 


THE FATE OF THE CIGARETTE FIEND 
ENGRAVED BY JOHN HELD JR 
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IGNACE JAN PADEREW- 
SKI—Who is, as was the 
Abbé Liszt before him, a 
great personality as well as 
i great musician; who seems 
to have recovered, practi- 
ally unmarked, from a se- 
rious attack of politics that 
laid him low a few years 
1g0, and who gave one of 
his all too infrequent recitals 
at Carnegie Hall last Wed- 
nesday. 















































BESSIE LASKY—Who, in spite of every 
inducement not to work, has_ produced 
forty-three excellent canvases with her own 
talented hand, and is showing them in 
her first exhibition at the Anderson Gal- 
leries. Mrs. Lasky is also the mother of 
three children and the wife of What’s-his- 
name, the moving picture man. 








LEONARD MERRICK—Who came to 
America on a visit without a press-agent’s 
artillery preparation and with no inten- 
tion of lecturing, supervising rehearsals 
of a play or of making contracts with 
magazines. Our records show that he is 
the first English author to visit these 
shores in such a spirit since Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 



















MOE SMITH AND IZZY EINSTEIN 
—Who lost their jobs as prohibition 
agents last week and who, we can’t help 
thinking, ought to make the best pair of 
bootleggers in these parts, knowing what 
they do about the sources of supply. They 
are here pictured in the disguises in 
which they evaded detection in the night 
clubs of New York. 


BASIL SYDNEY—Who i 


the Hamlet in Horace Live- 
right’s Modern Dress produc- 


tion which is doing so much 
to rescue Shakespeare’s mar- 
velous words from the cos- 
tumers. Those who were 
foolish enough to miss th 
play at the Booth are given 
another chance to see it at 
the Greenwich Village The- 
atre. 
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WHY WE GO TO CABARETS 
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UR Elders criticize many 

things about us, but usually 

they attribute to us sins too 
gaudy to be true. The trouble is that 
our Elders are a trifle gullible; they 
have swallowed too much of Mr. 
Scott Fitzgerald and Miss Gertrude 
Atherton. They believe all the back- 
stairs gossip that is written about us. 
We do not mind when they load the 
Seven Deadly Sins on our backs, but 
we object when they claim that we in- 
vented them. As long as their plat- 
form is a moral one, it is hardly ob- 
jectionable. Perhaps we are secretly 
flattered at being considered pictures- 
quely depraved. The same moral ac- 
cusations have been made against all 
generations since the first older gen- 
eration catalogued sin for the benefit 
of its children. But the good taste of 
a generation is the individual expres- 
sion of its mental fastidiousness, and 
we must resent a slur on the quality of 
our taste as too personal a criticism to 
be accepted lightly. 

The cabaret is an institution which 
permits our Elders to drop into a 
plaintively reminiscent vein and gently 
deplore the present decay of society. 
They speak of the grandeur of the 
balls that used to be. They describe 
gay and glamorous parties, (It seems, 
incidentally, that these Elders of ours 
managed to amuse themselves very 
thoroughly in spite of the masses of 
dowagers who sat on gold chairs to 
observe the proceedings.) We listen 
sympathetically. And then it comes— 
the reflection on our good taste: “But, 
of course, you young people are bored 
by small parties. You’d rather go to 
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The stag line is not a collection of 
which any hostess can be proud 


cabarets and rub elbows with all sorts 
and kinds of people.” 

This is a comment that is distinctly 
offensive. Yes, we like to go to caba- 
rets. There is no use pointing out that 
there are cabarets and cabarets, from 
the palely innocuous Lido-Venice to 
the colorful and more rowdy Club 
Richmond. There is no use trying to 
defend any night club. Cabaret has 
its place in the elderly mind beside 
Bohemia and bolshevik, and other 
vague words that have a sinister sig- 
nificance and no precise definition. 

But, if we can’t defend the cabaret, 
at least we can tell why we go there. 
It is not, as our Elders would have it, 
because we “enjoy rubbing elbows 
with all sorts and kinds of people.” 
We do not particularly like dancing 
shoulder to shoulder with gaudy and 
fat drummers. We do not like un- 
attractive people. But, at least, in the 
cabaret, though we see them and are 
near them, we do not have to dance 
with them. If our Elders want to 
know why we go to cabarets let them 
go to the best of these, our present 
day exclusive parties, and look at the 
stag lines. There they will see ex- 
tremely unalluring specimens. 

There is the young man who is 
well-read in the Social Register, who 
talks glibly of the Racquet Club, 
while he prays that you won’t suspect 
that he lives far up on the West Side. 
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There is the gentleman who says he 
comes from the South, who lives just 
south of New York—in Brooklyn. 
There is the partner who is inspired by 
alcohol to do a wholly original Char- 
leston, a dance that necessarily be- 
comes a solo, as you can’t possibly join 
in, and can only hope for sufficient 
dexterity to prevent permanent injury 
to your feet. There are hundreds of 
specimens, each poisonous in his own 
individual way. And there are hun- 
dreds of pale-faced youths, exactly 
alike, who have forced the debutante 
to acquire a line of patter that will 
apply with equal appropriateness to 
all the numberless, colorless young 
men whom she once had the misfor- 
tune to meet, and with whom, if they 
so choose, she must continue to dance 
at every party. The stag line is not 
a collection of which any hostess can 
be proud. Yet what can a poor hos- 
tess do? 

It is not as simple to give a party 
now as it used to be. In the old days, 
one asked an equal number of attrac- 
tive men and women, and one had a 
party. Now there is the cutting-in 
system to cope with. ‘The vitality of 
the party depends on the size of the 
stag line. A third or so of the stags 
are attractive, agreeable, young men. 
The rest are just stags, and pretty ter- 
rible. 

Let those supporters of male super- 
iority, who think that hostesses should 
be able to find three and four times 
as many attractive young men as young 
women, recall a certain successful 
Leap Year party at the Colony Club. 


The men on that occasion were hand- 
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picked, but the girls were gathered 
from all New York. They came in 
such overwhelming proportions that 
they outnumbered the men four to 
one. And the party was a riot. It was 
a riot well into the morning. But 
neither sex can stand the strain on its 
attractives of four to one, and the 
hostesses never knew where the ma- 
jority of the feminine stag line came 
from—they suspected the Bronx. Un- 
doubtedly the extra young women 
came from the same dim corners of 
the town whence spring the hundreds 
of young men who fill the stag lines 
of the debutante ball rooms, and van- 
ish between functions, no one knows 
where. 

We go to a party and take pot luck, 


and the luck is four to one against us. 
At last, tired of fruitless struggles to 
remember half familiar faces, tired of 
vainly trying to avoid unwelcome 
dances, tired of crowds, we go to a 
cabaret. We go to cabarets because 
of the very fastidiousness that Our 
Elders find so admirable a quality. 
We have privacy in a cabaret. We go 
with people whom we find attractive. 
What does it matter if an unsavory 
Irish politician is carrying on a dull 
and noisy flirtation with the little 
blonde at the table behind us? We 
don’t have to listen; we are with peo- 
ple whose conversation we find amus- 
ing. What does it matter if the flap- 
per and her fattish boy friend are 
wriggling beside us as we dance? We 
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OUR SERMONS ON SIN 


Disillusioned Artist Commits Suicide.—Daily Newspaper. 
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Art, brethren, is a wicked calling. 
Pray, can a man, who boldly chose 
To follow it be kept from falling 
While painting women without clothes? 
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like our partner and the flapper likes 
hers, and we don’t bother each other. 
Yes, we go to cabarets, but we re- 
sent the criticism of our good taste in 
so doing. We go because, like our 
Elders, we are fastidious. We go be- 
cause we prefer rubbing elbows in a 
cabaret to dancing at an exclusive party 

with all sorts and kinds of people. 
—Exvuin Mackay 


EVIL MINDED CRITIC 

Even in her maddest moments, to us, Miss 
Groody seems to fairly exclude virtue from 
every pore.—Dramatic criticism in the New York 
Herald Tribune 

Isn’t it adding insult to injury to split 
an infinitive when making an attack of 
this sort! 


















There are no roses, brightly rambling 


Around a cottage, with a wife 
And child to greet him, who is gambling 
With all the sacred things in life. 


For in the dimly lighted attic 
The ladies with design and zeal, 
Yclad in emphazising batik, 
Manipulate their sex appeal. 























They but to gratify desire 

Like brazen wantons cheaply mart 
Their souls, and a miasmic mire 
Whirls at the bottom of their heart. 


Jim Donnovan, why did you follow 
The sirens call to idle lust? 

Free Love, though gay is but a hollow 
Mirage which crumbles into dust. 
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The tale is told, the song is ended 

Jim died, a bitter, sad recluse. 

Above you see him, self-suspended; 
The remnants are of little use. 

—Hans STENGEL 
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A Day im the Country 


NEWSPAPER photographer, 
A etc fellow, rescued me 

from the disappointed throng 
that pressed against the locked doors 
of the courtroom, pushed two uni- 
formed attendants away from the side 
door they were guarding, and with 
much purposeful shoving deposited me 
at the press table. And so I was, after 
all my hours of waiting and gradually 
dying hopes, to see the Rhinelander 
trial. 

Long before I came, the courtroom 
had been declared full to capacity and 
the doors bolted shut. The lucky 
hundreds who now sat on the long 
rows of chairs and stood against the 
walls had been in their places, the re- 
porters told me, since seven o'clock. 
Most of them women and most of 
them white, they were sitting now, 
dumb and placid, perfectly willing to 
remain motionless as wood for the re- 
sumption of the parade of emotions 
which they had learned, through the 
long days of the trial, to expect. 

But observe—it was about to start: 
Through a distant and sheltered door- 
way, Alice Jones Rhinelander, her 
father and her mother, a cluster of 
sisters and brothers and three or four 
lawyers came in. Cameras clicked 
noisily in all corners of the room as 
they found their chairs, laughing and 
chatting, waving to friends among the 
spectators. 

They were an oddly assorted lot. 
Father Jones was palpably Negroid, 
despite his aquiline nose. Mother 
Jones was a Nordic, if not precisely a 
blonde. And Alice and her two sisters 
were somewhere in between. Cer- 


} tainly they did not look like blacka- 


moors, but they were shades darker 
than the darkest Mexican girl you ever 
saw. And the husband of Grace, who 
is Alice’s sister, was an honest Vir- 
ginia Negro. 

Two girl reporters, the . feminine 
element in the staff of five sent out by 
one of the tabloids, were arguing 


hotly. Until to-day, it appeared, 
Grace had worn a large and flaming 
ruby on her third finger. And the 
younger of the girl reporters, having 
observed that Grace’s hands now were 
unadorned, held that the absence of 
the ring showed plainly the dominance 
in matters of taste and elegance that 
has come to Alice, what with her mar- 
riage and present fame. The Rhine- 
lander bride, she explained, had never 
worn more jewelry than a simple gold 
wedding band. 

At this juncture, however, Rhine- 
lander himself appeared. Three 
lawyers followed him, and they had 
hardly reached their seats before judge 
and jury too came in; everybody rose 
for an instant, settled back com forta- 
bly, and the day was on. It began 
with the reading of more love letters. 
You have already seen the juiciest 
parts of them in the papers. “[wenty- 
five reporters were seeing to it that 
they should come to you. 

The jury heard the letters, violent 
and half-savage as they were, read by 
Judge Mills, Rhinelander’s lawyer, in 
his soft and incongruously gentle 
voice. One after another they were 
droned out, with occasional interrup- 
tions for the wit of counsel to play 
heavily across the railing that separated 
them, and with occasional yawns in 
the jury box. Rhinelander, during 
this time, sat as motionless as it is possi- 
ble to conceive, staring full ahead at 
the rows of spectators which he faced. 

Many dreams were recounted in the 
letters, and an ardent enthusiast for 
the new science might insist that in 
their interpretation lies the secret of 
the case. There was, for example, 
the dream that “you kep giving me, 
brannew tendollar bills, piles and 
piles of them, but in the drem I could 
never get enough.” First-year students 
in psychoanalysis may be allowed, say, 
six seconds in which to write their 
solution of this vagary. 

As for young Rhinelander, the let- 
ters seemed to disturb him very little. 
Four hundred years of civilization has 
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at least taught him to mask his emo- 
tions. Except for his impediment of 
speech and the striking belligerence he 
seemed to feel toward his own 
lawyers, indeed toward his case itself, 
the cross examination of Lawyer Davis 
disturbed him hardly more. He simply 
sat and took it, ignoring the jury and 
ignored by the jury, and insisting with 
a faint flavor of bitter relish upon 
giving answers that were true to the 
letter—true enough to damage his 
own case. As he talked, the girl cried. 

If I were reckless enough to impute 
motives to him, I would say that he 
had become conscious, at last, that 
there yet remained the virtue of being 
true to himself, of speaking his mind 
and devil take the rest. But his 
lawyer, Mr. Jacobs, thinks otherwise. 
Coming out of the courtroom, at the 
end of that day, he fought angrily 
through the lingering crowd. “The 
little fool still loves her,” he mourned, 
“and he is tearing up his case because 
of it.” 

And that is the way the trial ad- 
journed that day: Leonard with ex- 
pressionless face and chin up, Alice 
crying, and Leonard’s lawyers infuri- 
ated at his stubbornness. The crowd 
hung about until the last witness had 
gone, gaping and gossiping. The tele- 
graph wires began pouring their thou- 
sands of words into the offices of the 
afternoon papers. 

Meanwhile, there is desolation 
among the members of the family 
bearing that traditional name of 
Rhinelander. Desolation and also an 
almost incredible fortitude. For, I 
am told, one of the tabloid papers 
carried the news that Leonard Rhine- 
lander’s father grimly refused to pay 
Alice Jones $50,000 as the price of 
a private and decorous settlement. 


Gold 


HE last steel door swung open on 
its massive bearings and there we 
were: Ninety feet beneath the count- 
ing rooms of the Federal Reserve 
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Bank in Liberty Street, face to face 
with half the yellow gold of all the 
world. Across a moat of still black 
water it lay, floating on a motionless 
caisson: neat piles of glistening bars, 
heavy, smooth and quite beautiful. 

On the way down the long marble 
stairways and through the brightly 
illumined passages, our escort had 
chattered amiably of billions, two bil- 
lions or ten—something—some suc- 
cession of syllables which aroused 
merely the image of a figure with a 
file of ciphers after it. The words, 
the figures, were meaningless and tri- 
vial from where we stood now! In 
a low, steel-walled room, too large to 
be called a vault, as long as it was 
wide and with blazing lights clustered 
in the ceiling. The water which lay 
between us and the treasure flowed 
sluggishly. It was there, we were 
told, for protection. Thieves, allow- 
ing that they might bore through the 
steel, would be met by a flood impossi- 
ble to stem or pass. 

And there it was, the ponderable 
treasure that somehow made huge 
figures seem no longer beyond the 
power of conception, and somehow 
was breath taking. Slowly, with a 
suggestion of hypnotic power, it be- 


gan to take hold of us: lifeless, dense, 
glittering beneath the many lights, it 
began to reach out and touch the im- 
agination—not with a sudden shock, 
but with a gradual, overwhelming in- 
sistence. Half the gold in the world. 
Not stuff that was made in a factory 
yesterday. Not a symbol. But the 
metal itself, the eternal, changeless 
element, mined up out of the hardened 
mud through the centuries. 

Gold that Solomon mined was here, 
its identity lost forever as it melted, 
mixed and cooled with the gold of 
Egypt and the Indies. Somewhere, in 
all that never changing mass, was 
Persian gold and gold from China— 
gold that once had been beaten to a 
pretty ring for the ear of a Tartan 
girl; and perhaps, somewhere among 
those bars, one of the twelve ringing 
pieces that was the price of Joseph’s 
slavery; dull gold that an Aztec boy 
once wrought to a soft circle for the 
arm of an Aztec girl, and gold once 
the goblet of a Roman emperor. 

“. . . gold and frankincense and 
myrrh.” Perhaps some of that gold, 
too, was before our eyes now. “Gold 
and silver, ivory apes and peacocks.” 

Dynamic urge of life, tonic power 
transmuting men’s dreams to men’s 
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activities. Dreaming of a handful of 
this gleaming stuff before our eyes, 
men had made war, pressed through 
to dark crimes, and bitter deaths— 
savage hatreds, and sometimes noble 
ends. Alexandria dead because of sur- 
feit of it: and nowadays the Western 
world dominant because of shrewd 
use of such a surfeit. Civilization 
marching—with this its tool and flag. 

A trollop ambling down the street: 
a broker peering at a thin paper tape: 
a grimy giant swinging a pick in a 
hole deep underground: a million men 
harvesting wheat in a field: a field gun 
crashing from a pit in northern 
Africa: and gold, this very gold, the 
end of all these curious antics. 

They changed the guards. Twenty 
dingy-coated men gave place to twenty 
others, and a retired Colonel of 
Marines reiterated the simple orders 
he speaks three times in every day. 
We drifted out, and the door clanged. 

When we reached the street, the 
sunshine seemed pale and colorless and 
thin, golden only by indulgent com- 
promise. A little way along, a ragged 
man shuffled across the sidewalk. 

“°Scuse, Mister,” he mumbled, 
“two bits for a soup and a flop?” 

—Morris Markey 


ANDERSON 


ROBABLY more bunk has been 
Pp written about the late Dutch 

Anderson and his companion, 
Gerald Chapman, than about any two 
cheap crooks in the history of the United 
States. I knew Anderson—well. To me 
he was just a plain, everyday crook, with 
perhaps a little,more of the killer in him 
than a hop-head, but that was all. 

At the time Anderson escaped from the 
Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta I was 
working on a dope campaign for a maga- 
zine. The West Forty-seventh Street 
Hotel was one of the cases we wanted to 
break. It was the so-called center of 
drug peddling for the Roaring Forties. 
For more than a month I lived there, met 
the peddlers, and bought dope. And it 
was there that Anderson came to see me— 
believing the stories that were current, 
that I was a big out-of-town crook with a 
bank roll. 

This, alone, should be a good example 
of this “astute” criminal. If he had 
been a good crook he would not have 
fallen for all the “blah” that went with 
the pose that I maintained. But he was 
not a good crook, He was living next 
door, in another hotel and the Federal 
authorities knew where he was, but didn’t 
want to arrest him for fear of killing our 
chances of getting evidence on the dope 





syndicate. True, he was not running 
around with a sign on his back, but he 
was about the streets now and then. He 
naively told me that he was waiting for 
the “squealer” in the Leonard Street mail 
robbery to be released from the Essex 
County jail where he was doing a light 
sentence. “I’m going to bump him off,” 
was the dogged reply to my question as 
to why he was running a chance of ap- 
pearing in the Street of Crooks. 

I have read a lot of bunk about Ander- 
son being a finished linguist, and the quiet, 
studious gentleman. It is to laugh. My 
partner, James Whitaker, who was posing 
as a Big Butter and Egg Man, met Ander- 
son. ‘The Anderson who was being held 
up by the newspapers as the super-crimi- 
nal. Like myself he found Anderson a 
boob. There was a namesake of his, a 
hanger-on with the dope crowd, who later 
spent a year at Atlanta, who was a gentle- 
man—once. He showed it. But Dutch 
Anderson was just a crook, getting along a 
bit in years, with a newspaper reputation. 
He wasn’t one hundredth as bad as a ma- 
jority of the big dope peddlers I ran into, 
and hung out with during that year. Not 
half 90 bad as The Dropper, Little Auggie, 
and the gang in the East Side baths that 
were ready to kill Sidney Howard, the 
playwright who was then investigating for 


Hearst, one night as he lay asleep. 
Howard didn’t move, and the blackjack 
never descended. He will tell you it was 
the biggest thrill of his life, and it 
thrilled me, lying on the next cot. Those 
were bad men. Anderson was bad onl 
when you cornered him. 

Everybody knows what became of 
Anderson. We pulled our raid on the 
hotel next door to where he was staying. 
We also went in after him, but he had 
gotten away. A dozen men went to 
Atlanta for peddling dope, and a hotel 
that was a black spot at the heart of New 
York closed up, and changed hands for 
the better—also its name. 

And a bit later Anderson was killed. 
And what a death for a super-crook! 
Anderson, the newspaper Robin Hood of 
the Twentieth Century. Passing phony 
bills in a little hick town in the Middle 
West. Cheating small shop keepers in a 
lumber village. Just petty larceny stuff. 

No, Anderson was no super-crook. He 
was just a plain, everyday crook, and not 
half as wise or crafty as any one of a 
dozen you can find over on Broadway 
right now. A small timer who did one 
big job and let the newspapers make him. 
The one show playwright and the one 
novel author. That was Anderson. 

—Leicuton H. Boop 
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The Hollywood Zeus 


ECIL B. DE MILLE has made 

one contribution of inestimable 

value to current mythology: he 
has given to the world a type. Just 
is John Bull embodies the rugged, 
arrogant spirit of England, just as 
Lord Byron provides the ideal picture 
of a poet, just as George F. Babbitt 
stands for all the aggressive 
idealism of American big 
business, so does Cecil B. De 
Mille typify the movies. 

Conjure up in your mind a 
vision of a movie director— 
your own conception, based on 
such information as you may 
have gleaned from “Merton 
of the Movies” or from the 
fan magazines—and you will 
have a perfect portrait of De 
Mille. 

Within De Mille’s char- 
acter is combined all the bom- 
bast, all the extravagance, all 
the pomposity, and much of 
the genius of the movies 
themselves. He is the arche- 
type of the motion picture 
director—a composite photo- 
graph of all the Olympian 
gods who have descended from Mount 
Hollywood to dominate the earth. 

It was Cecil B. De Mille who in- 
vented the correct directorial garb— 
sport shirt, riding breeches, puttees and 
megaphone; it was Cecil B. De Mille 
who perfected that most moviesque of 
all movies, the society drama, with 
at which young ladies and 
gentlemen, wearing paper caps and 
throwing confetti, dive en masse into 
swimming pools—in which the bath- 
rooms are represented as glorified soda 
fountains—in which most of the 
action is limited to beds, constructed 
of the classiest Carrara marble and 
equipped with patent leather sheets; 
it was Cecil B. De Mille who con- 
verted “The Admirable Crichton” 
into “Male and Female”, because an 
exhibitor had complained that Barrie’s 
original title suggested a naval theme; 
it was Cecil B. De Mille who intro- 
duced a Siamese crocodile pit: into 
Leonard Merrick’s tender story, 
“Laurels and the Lady”, and the sack 
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of Rome by the vandals into Alice 
Duer Miller’s “Manslaughter”. 
Think of all the grotesque absurdi- 
ties with which the movies abound, 
and which have made the screen a 
tempting target for satirists, and you 
will find that most of them may be 
traced back, by direct or indirect 





Cecil B. De Mille 


routes, to Cecil B. De Mille. 

This is what De Mille has done 
for, or rather, to, the movies. But 
there are certain items on the credit 
side of the ledger which prove em- 
barrassing to one who attempts to cre- 
mate this Olympian deity with the fire 
of scorn. For while De Mille has 
been responsible for so much of the 
stupidity with which the movies are 


- saturated, he has also brought to the 


screen a vast wealth of beauty. Where 
he has failed to engage the intelli- 
gence, he has given the eye some of its 
primest thrills. He has demonstrated, 
in almost every production that he has 
ever made, a pictorial sense that 
amounts to genius. He has done this 
on a magnificent scale, as in the 
Mount Sinai scene in ““The Ten Com- 
mandments”, in the primeval forest 
scene in “Adam’s Rib”, in the parade 
of the dead in “Feet of Clay”, in 
“The Whispering Chorus” and in 
“Joan the Woman”; what is more, he 
has done it in a humbler and less pre- 


manner, in the backyard 
scenes in “Saturday Night”, and in the 
fast house scene in ““The Golden Bed”’ 
(an episode which, by the way, was 
carefully deleted before the picture 
reached its audience ). 

It was De Mille who picked Gloria 
Swanson from the Sennett comedies 
and taught her to be a star; it 
was De Mille who discovered 
the talents that lurked in 
Wallace Reid, Bebe Daniels, 
Thomas Meighan, Leatrice 
Joy, Rod La Rocque, Milton 
Sills, and probably a great 
many others. 

De Mille then has not been 
a negative force in Holly- 
wood. 

His career, before he first 
dabbled with the galloping 
daguerreotypes, was eventful 
but generally undistinguished. 
He was one of those “chil- 
dren of the theatre” so dear 
to the heart of Alexander 
Woollcott, his father having 
been a playwright (and a 
tolerably celebrated one) and 
his mother an actress. His 
elder and considerably more intellec- 
tual brother, William, wrote such 
stalwart successes as ““The Warrens 
of Virginia”, “Strongheart”, and 
“The Woman”. (At this point I 
might call attention to the fact that 
Cecil De Mille spells his name with 
a big D; William de Mille is less 
emphatic. ) 

In his early years, C. B. tried to be 
an actor, with no more than lukewarm 
success, most of his experience being 
limited to road companies. He told 
me once, “I’ve stayed in the ‘other’ 
hotel in every town in this country.” 
Like his father and his brother, he re- 
ceived much of his training from the 
paternal David Belasco, and probably 
learned from this source the first 
principles of that gaudy form of 
hokum which was later to make him 
famous and rich. 

It was as a theatrical producer that 
he became associated with Jesse L. 
Lasky, and when Lasky (then a vaude- 
ville manager) and Sam Goldfisch 
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12 
(then a glove salesman) organized the 
Paramount Picture Corporation, De 
Mille was sent to Hollywood to direct 
the first five reel feature, “The 
Squaw Man”. 

De Mille continued his association 
with Lasky during the vastly profita- 
ble years that followed, and when 
Paramount merged with Adolph 
Zukor’s Famous Players, De Mille 
stepped into an executive position. 
There he remained for ten years, fat- 
tening his own and his colleagues’ 
coffers with his sensational box office 
hits. It is said that De Mille was the 
largest individual stock holder in 
Famous Players, and that his divi- 
dends, added to his enormous salary, 
raised his earnings higher than Zukor’s 
or Lasky’s. Certain it is that he has 
gleaned fabulous wealth from the 
movies; he now owns several estates, 
a fleet of town cars, a few factories, 
oil wells and banks and, appropriately 
enough, one of the finest collections 
of precious stones in the world. 

Last year De Mille broke away 
from Famous Players-Lasky, as a re- 
sult of heated arguments that had 
arisen from that costly Biblical spec- 
tacle, ““The Ten Commandments”. 
De Mille had become more and more 
prodigal with the corporation’s funds, 
but when he spent $1,400,000 on the 
prologue alone, Zukor’s native Semitic 
thriftiness was outraged; furthermore, 
the Wall Street bankers, upon whom 
Famous Players relied, raised a storm 


OF 


FTER all, New York did have some- 
thing for which to be thankful. 
President Coolidge did not run amuck at 
the Chamber of Commerce dinner and 
denounce business men as enemies of the 
common good. 


We have mastered the Coolidge-Mellon 
idea that the best way-to help the poor 
is to lighten the tax on millionaires and 
that heavy levies on the dead discourage 
thrift and industry. Now we are work- 
ing hopefully on the thought that paying 
big taxes on everything we eat, drink, 
wear, burn, live in, ride in, and go to is 
really a blessing in disguise. 

* 

Our gratitude goes out to the Federal 

Horticultural Board for its embargo on 


bulbs. Our gardens must be protected 


from the pauper Narcissi of Europe. 
* 
There are now 740 theatres in our 
town, and it is estimated that their au- 


of protest at this extravagance. 

“T have had to face the most deter- 
mined opposition,” De Mille said to 
me at the time. “Except for my own 
little coterie, there was not one person 
in Hollywood that didn’t think I was 


crazy.” 


So De Mille gathered up that little 
coterie—known in Hollywood as “the 
whispering chorus of yes-men”—and 
marched from the Zukor-Lasky cor- 
ral. He is now at the head of his own 
producing company, with a reported 
capital of $38,000,000 in the kick, 
and is making more successful pictures. 

In Hollywood, Cecil B. De Mille 
is regarded as a fearsome figure who 
may be hated or loved, but who must 
always be obeyed. Movie people may 
snicker furtively at his majesty, but 
I’ve never seen one who was willing 
to stand up to him and dispute his 
power. His minions are all desperate- 
ly afraid of him; they worship him, 
as one worships an omnipotent and 
occasionally explosive idol. The men- 
tion of his name provokes either a 
reverent hush or a discreet outburst of 
vituperation. 

T believe that De Mille himself is 
delighted at this condition and has 
done his best to foster it. He doesn’t 
care who hates him; he would be 
seriously embarrassed, however, if he 
could find anyone in whom he failed 
to inspire awe. 

His attitude toward the critics who 
lambaste him in print is one of amused 
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condescension. His monumental self- 
assurance prevents him from attaching 
any importance to their flippant re- 
marks. 

When I met him for the first time, 
having uttered every unkind word 
about him that my vocabulary would 
permit, he regarded me merely as a 
misguided soul who needed to be 
shown the light. As I had com- 
mented persistently on his predilection 
for bathroom backgrounds, he felt it 
necessary to talk about this feature of 
his work. 

“T firmly believe,” he told me, 
“that I have done much good by 
showing people that bathrooms are 
used for bathing purposes and not as 
coal bins.” 

Cleanliness being so notoriously 
adjacent to Godliness, it is small won- 
der that Cecil B. De Mille jumped 
straight from the bath tub to “The 
Ten Commandments”. 

—R. E. SHERWoop 


UNLIKELY TALE 


No raucous horns, no rumbling busses 
May stir the sacred Union League. 
Embalmed in chair-sarcophaguses 
The clubmen sleep in proud fatigue 
Until, while blissful tremors shake them, 
A fairy princess—where they drowse 
Adroitly stealing in,—shall wake them 
With their dear old brows. 


AN 


kisses on 


—ArTHUR GUITERMAN 


ALL THINGS 


diences average a million a day. The 
next morning the other five million have 
to listen to the plot. 

& 

Not admitting for a moment the su- 
periority of any other city over New 
York, we read with a guilty wistfulness 
that A.’s I. R. failed in Detroit and 
folded up after a run of only twenty- 
eight weeks. 

* 


Australians are now fined two pounds 
for failure to vote, and casting the ballot 
has become almost a universal sport. In 
this country only about half the people 
exercise the divine franchise. As a re- 
sult, the American government is in the 
hands of professional politicians while in 
Australia, on the other hand, it is exactly 
the same. 

* 


They say that the chemists have at last 
found the key to the production of cheap 





nitrates, Optimists believe that, as a re- 
sult of this discovery, civilization will 
soon be able to blow itself to pieces at a 
purely nominal cost. 


It may be true, as charged, that the 
Movie magnates have a trust, but as far as 
we know they have never been accused 
of being true to it. 


In the opinion of observers, intolerant 
fundamentalism has declined somewhat 
since the Scepes trial. Every dogma has 
its Dayton. 

* 


Harvard men are rightly indignant over 
the false charge that the football players 
went to the theatre in an intoxicated state. 
They were merely drunk with power. 

—Howarp BruBakER 
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THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 
But Only the Beginning of Miss Claire 


ISS INA CLAIRE, our favorite actress, has Roland Young, our favorite comedian, leaning 
again settled down for a run at the Fulton’ over the piano to make it more so. The rest of 


Theatre in Frederick Lonsdale’s “The Last of the cast is from what was once England. 


Mrs. Cheyney”, a vastly entertaining comedy with —R. B. 
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The Theatre 


CRITIC who shall be name- 
A lenin Woollcott— 

has called for public dancing 
in the streets to honor the production 
of “In a Garden”, Philip Barry’s new 
play, at the Plymouth. . . . With all 
the ill will in the world, it thus seems 
we shall have to learn to dance after 
all. With our left arm tenderly 
around the Woollcott waist, and our 
right hand trustingly in his giant paw, 
we are prepared to dance till exhaus- 
tion, happy in the thought that this 
Charleston will bring home to the the- 
atregoing public that here is a shrewd 
play, that that tango will serve notice 
clearly that here is a civilized play, 
and that this and that dreamy waltz 
will make it evident for all time that 
here is a play at last, that calls for a 
compulsory attendance law, and that a 
visit to it, in a well-ordered state, 
would be required ere any citizen 
could vote, have children, attend polo 
matches, or enjoy any of the other 
rights of the free-born. 

We repeat—and we are prepared to 
furnish bail instantly if challenged— 
that Mr. Barry has written a highly 
civilized play. Not, one hastens to 
add, that he has nailed the jolly Roget 
to his pen and cleared the seas of ob- 
scure and involved language and ideas. 
On the other hand, however, he has 
nowhere taken the trouble to spell his 
thoughts in capital letters, nor turned 
monosyllabic in the sudden box office 
realization that the public that attends 
the “Follies” and “Artists and Mod- 
els” very probably can occasionally be 
lured to a legitimate playhouse too. 

Barry’s fable is simple. He has 
imagined an intelligent man and wife, 
the man a successful playwright at 
forty, the wife a human being. The 
man is of a not unusual type—he is a 
born worrier of life. His profession, 
obviously, has helped to accentuate this 
characteristic. The wife, on the other 
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hand, knows and asks of life only that 
it should be lived—decently, intensely, 
and without questioning of it. 

There comes, then, the day when 
the dramatist, in a particularly idle 
moment, becomes aware of the pretty 
item in the Greenwich Village Credo 
that, deep in her self-conscious, every 
woman is the mistress of the man who 
first wakened the stirrings of love in 
her. The particular stirrer—it was 
eight years ago, and a kiss in a moon- 
lit garden was its sole result—is on 
his way to be the dramatist’s house- 
guest, and so a plan is born to recon- 
struct the garden of eight years ago, 
moonlight and all, and to expose the 
wife and stirrer to it. The scene is 
artifically and elaborately set, and the 
dramatist awaits his second act climax 
to life. 

Unknowingly, he has added the re- 
quired straw to the back of the life he 
has been worrying. The wife’s irreso- 
lution, her indecision, vanish as she 
realizes again that life is to her hus- 
band but a happy toy with which to 
do tricks. And so, without melodra- 
matics, save of moods, she leaves her 
husband’s home. She walks out into 
life from under the microscope that 
he had held between it and them. 

The play is written gracefully and 
smoothly, and yet with an extraordin- 
ary economy. In particular is Barry’s 
portrayal of the woman faultless. She 
is true, human, and inevitable. 

Laurette Taylor brings to the play 
what must be the greatest performance 
of her career, perhaps only because 
here at last she has real and worthy 
matter to deal with. The problem of 
the woman is difficult, and it must be 
made plain by the actress that her love 
of life as something for living, her 
resentment at the managing of life 
that has been her lot since birth, is not 
a matter of material things but com- 
pletely one of attitude. It is not the 
flesh pots, not the freedom to do this 
or that, that she seeks. Everything she 












































wants that she can touch or see has 
ever been hers—everything, except the 
freedom to take life in her stride, to 
run her race on uncharted courses. All 
this Miss Taylor gives, and more. Her 
gorgeous voice, heavy with its weight 
of unshed tears, is evidence of the life 
that has passed her by. There is no 
affectation of maudlinity and self-pity 
in her appearance—and yet she is, for 
all to see, a wistful woman who has 
achieved everything she wants except 
the manner of its achievement. 

“In a Garden”, one is happy to be 
able to report, is in no way a plea for 
the New Woman, or the Equality of 
the Sexes, or any other Movement, 
and the suspicion of the reader that it 
is, is due thoroughly to the inadequacy 
of the above report. It is nothing 
more and nothing less than an exceed- 
ingly well written high comedy having 
to do with the tortures of an intelli- 
gent, civilized mind. And, if the 
reader knows the names of as many 
other American plays of this nature 
as he can count off on the fingers of 
a boxing glove, this department is the 
party that shall race eagerly through its 
morning mail searching for his com- 
munication. 


ND now to return to the Ameri- 
can theatre. 

“Twelve Miles Out”, at the Play- 
house, is an entertaining, fast moving, 
meaningless melodrama. (We only 
have to use that line three times more 
this year to equal the record set by the 
dramatic critic of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt in 1897.) It has bootleggers, and 
hi-jackers, and comic old salts, and the 
search-lights of revenue cutters sweep- 
ing the seas, and a fight between two 
huge men in a darkened cabin, and a 
parrot that curses, and lots of things. 
God help us, we had a good time at 
it. But we still think that if you can 
see only one play in December, you 
might do better at “In a Garden” than 
at “Twelve Miles Out”. 


DS Ree Sega Te 




















HERE is the germ of what 
might have made a great play in 
“The Jazz Singer”, at the Cort. A 
young Jew of extremely orthodox tra- 
dition and environment ventures out 
into the world and becomes the best of 
the mammy-singers. On the eve of 
““Yom-Kippur’”’, as he is about to make 
an all-important Broadway début, his 
father, cantor of a Ghetto schul, falls 
ill and the boy, whose family for gen- 
erations has supplied the schuls with 
their cantors, is called to take his place. 
There is conflict between the old and 
the new, between the traditional and 
the intelligent, and there is even a love 
story for good measure. ‘The boy 
bows to the sugar coated inevitable. 
The outcome of much tinkering 
with the idea of “The Jazz Singer” gen” which Mr. Damrosch produced 
has made a substantial box office hit of will not be the final one. Probably 
it. It is, of course, a thorough hokum there will be a somewhat condensed, 
piece of work, played and written in rather pointed-up edition for the next 
the best values of balcony sniffing. performances, for there is no more 
George Jessel, its star, has an emotional painstaking craftsman than Deems 
talent amounting almost to genius, Taylor. As we recall it, “Through 
and it seems not unlikely that the the Looking Glass”, that loveliest of 
Broadway prophets who have hailed American orchestral works, was played 
Jessel as a second Warfield are correct. first as a suite for small orchestra and 
One takes the liberty of uttering the later amplified for the symphony pay- 
pious hope, however, that Jessel will roll. “The Siren Song” (why has 
find better plays for his talent than this charming little poem disappeared 
were Warfield’s lot. from the orchestral repertory?) had 
hearings in at least two forms. So it’s 
S merry a farce as has come this our hunch that the score of “Jurgen” 
way ae many months is to be will go through some similar process, 
found at the George M. Cohan The- for a composer can discover certain 
atre. It is called “Easy Come, Easy things only by hearing his work per- 
Go”’, and is the millionth or something formed. 
play Owen Davis has written. <A The orchestration of “Jurgen” 
health farm, and a couple of crooks marks Deems Taylor as master of the 
who are supposed to be wealthy finan- big ensemble. It is singularly lucid 
ciers, are what Mr. Davis gets his fun and apposite, and every effect comes 
out of. The leading players are Otto Off without strain. ‘The harmony is 
Kruger, more restrained and conse- typically Taylor, and some of the 


quently funnier than he has been for a episodes, notably the passage which 
long time, and Victor Moore, who ‘Starts with a beautiful theme for the 


should never have been allowed to ‘Celli, are the creations of a great com- 
leave the stage for vaudeville. a $6 Our only are that 
—H. J. M. Jurgen » at a first hearing, sounds a 

bit inchoate. But so is the literary 

Music background, and that brings us into 
a - a discussion of abstract aesthetics 
RECEDED by a publicity cam- which we leave to professional beauty 
paign that would have put over a dissectors. Incidentally, “Jurgen” 
college endowment drive, Deems Tay- drew a huge crowd of people who do 
lor’s “Jurgen” started its career under not generally attend concerts, and 
a handicap that might have over- many of them brought copies of the 
weighted the greatest music ever Com- book to the performance. What, we 


7 “ . » c 5 
posed. Yet “Jurgen” emerged from wonder, did they expect to hear? 
columns of print as a work of un- 


usual distinction, as music which no 
one could suspect of having been writ- 
ten to order. 

We fancy that the version of “Jur- 


HE first of the season’s new 
tenor crop was dropped into a 
performance of “‘Aida” about a week 
ago, and he set up a record for first- 
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night neurasthenia. It is rather a se- 
vere trial for any tenor to make his 
début as Rhadames and it was a hope- 
lessly cruel ordeal for Vittorio Fullin. 
Moreover, there were symptoms that 
he had not had many rehearsals with 
the company, for his stage business did 
not jibe with the gestures of his col- 
leagues and frequently he was isolated 
on the stage with no place to go. 

Nevertheless, Signor Fullin’s voice 
has in it a “ring” which may bring 
him popularity, and’he is not afraid 
to refrain from shouting. And he is 
the first Rhadames in a long time who 
has not worn a union suit in the open- 
ing scene. Doubtless, Mr. Gatti, who 
discounts début tremors at a hundred 
cents on the holler will give his new 
tenor other and less excruciating op- 
portunities, 


HE Master Class”, heralded in 

this department some months ago 
as a bit of humorous music worth listen- 
ing to, came to a performance at the 
hands of Frank Sheridan, one of our 
finest young pianists, and achieved a 
success with the audience and about half 
of the critics. The dissenting opinion 
was that there was no substance in 
young Mr. Chasins’s caricatures, which 
is like saying that there isn’t enough 
comedy in Brahms’s “Tragic Over- 
ture”. Chasins has two notable virtues: 
he is klaviermaessig, and he is impish, a 
combination which helps greatly to re- 
lieve the usual program of piano mu- 
sic. Possibly he will become as solemn 
as Bruckner in a few years; at present 
he turns out such merry bits as “Key- 
board Karikatures”, in which he plays 
about with the mannerisms of Rach- 
maninoff, Godowsky and _ Bachaus. 
This suite, by the way, is commended 
to any pianist who will risk the terrify- 
ing charge of being not  serious- 


minded—R. A. S. 


Art 


F you are liberal minded and be- 

lieve everything you read, as we do, 
you probably would have done as we 
did upon receiving a pathetic invita- 
tion to visit the exhibition of paintings 
by the members of the ‘Tiffany 
Foundation, at 65 East Sixty-fifth 
Street. We got on a street car and 
began our search. The last number 
on Sixty-fifth Street was fifty-nine. 
Obviously our show was across Park 
Avenue. We braved traffic, and got 
across only to find that the next num- 
ber was 101. Just a bit goofy that 
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early in the morning, so we went back. 
But sure enough the last number was 


fifty-nine. ‘Taking a deep breath we 
crossed the Avenue again. There it 
was 101 and the next 103. We felt 


the number on the fence post in case 
our sight was failing. Then we 
phoned home to see if we were all 
right when we left the house. Being 
assured we were no worse than usual 
we went back to fifty-nine and tried 
to stretch it out somehow to sixty-five. 
Finally the door keeper helped us out 
by the weary information that he 
answered that question fifty times a 
day. 

Our next bright idea was to try 
Fifty-sixth Street. Sure enough there 
it was, all the time. Just a little joke 
of the printers. Of course, you know 
our mood; it was that windy morning. 
The show is a bright thing, full of 
youth, and yet not so youthful that it 
doesn’t contain some memories of the 
Academy walls and ways. We are 
afraid it is Mr. Renwick Taylor’s 
show. He has accepted Mr. Tiffany’s 
bed and board with a promising return 
of talent. Just now he is intrigued 
with the idea of painting with a palette 
knife. We feel that after he dis- 
covers it is not so new, he will fall 
in with the brush. And, then, he will 
have less of a handicap. As it is, the 
pictures are freer from cleverness than 
most of that school. ‘Taylor has a 
beautiful sense of design and arrange- 
‘ment and in smearing on his pigment 
gives you a scintillating gray. Of all 
the trowel pictures we have seen these 
two years we like Taylor’s far and 
above the rest. 

Many of the other things are faint 
echoes of the stuff the students have 
seen praised as art; beginners attempts 
at the old stencils. Perhaps the lack 
of originality is due to the fact that 
the foundation chooses young painters 
of a similar sort. The fault may be 
in the system of selection, and if so 
our criticism of the exhibit is captious. 
We also liked “A Sunny Spot” by 
Prudence T. Herrick, “Houses” by 
Andrew Winter, “Gold Fish” by 
Beatrice Kendall. Our failure to en- 
thuse over Emile Walters’s “April 
Buds” was met with the opinion that 
the picture was worthy of some of 
the older Academicians. Ah, we 
could not have been as cruel about it 
ourself. 


HE New Galleries are having a 
full show of George’ Biddle. 


There are no catalogues and no wall 





guides, but plenty of pictures. The 
drawings are from Cuba and are the 
best things we have ever seen from 
Biddle. They are mainly in silver 
point, if you know what that means. 
We have had it explained to us several 
times, but don’t seem to retain. In 
his arrangements and simplification 
Biddle has followed his French mas- 
ters to good effects. We feel that 
these must be Biddle at his best. We 
admit to no thrill from his paintings; 
careful rendering of mild exoticism, 


both the subjects and the technique. 


seeming to have lost their native 
strength in the painter’s handling. 

Be kind and do not go in the back 
room where E, P. Stadelmann brings 
down the average of this usually 
clever gallery. From Munich he 
comes, and we feel sure he has a 
dual personality or active subconscious. 
One Mr. Stadelmann did a fair study 
of fruit, and the other revels in roseate 
ladies arising from sea shells floating 
in the waveleted sea. 
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LD coaching prints are to be en- 

joyed by those who read the 
Memoirs of William Hickey and per- 
haps Thackeray. The Frederick Kep- 
pel Galleries are having a brave show 
of them until the twenty-eighth of 
this month. We get more hurt than 
thrill out of them, being at the age 
where the past is only the past. How- 
ever, we have a feeling that they are 
the best of their kind. 


NTO the darkened splendor of the 

Knoedler & Company Gallery 
you should tread boldly to see the show 
of Seventeenth Century Dutch Mas- 
ters. For, if you meech ia as if you 
did not belong, you will probably not 
receive one of the handsome book cata- 
logues. Put your thumb and first 
finger together and jerk it back and 
forth at a Rembrandt and then they 
will think you are of the cult. The 
Knoedler people seem to be novices at 
this sort of thing. The Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries would charge $5.00 for 
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such a catalogue. Anyway, we get 
humble and contrite before such paint- 
ing. We honestly feel that if we did 
not even see the pedigree of these 
pieces, we could stand in reverence 
before the “Kitchen Maid” of Gabriel 
Metsu, “Interior With a Woman 
Nursing a Child” of Pieter de Hooch 
or Rembrandt’s “Man Reading”. 

Analyse it if you must as early 
patterns, there it is. Our hat goes off, 
and our knee down to the Cuyps, de 
Cappelles, Steens, who had to learn to 
paint by apprenticeship before they 
were allowed brush. Don’t miss this 
concentrated show. 


F your living depends in anyway 

on the movies you will have seen 
the exhibit of things by Bessie Lasky 
at the Anderson Galleries. It is a 
mighty name and can command. 
There were teas, and catalogues, and 
blurbs, and forty-three, count ’em, 
forty-three pictures. Lorna Birtwell, 
the Boswell of the occasion, writes in 
the foreword, “There is nothing so 
annoying as the self-conscious attempt 
of the artist to impose his personality 
upon the objective world—the mis- 
guided and egotistical endeavor to ex- 
press one’s self rather than one’s sub- 
ject. From this mistaken course Bessie 
Lasky has steered clear.” 

So there you have our review. If 
the painter strings along with the fore- 
word writer and believes that stuff, 
she should buy herself a good camera 
and leave the tubes and brushes to 
artists with something to say. If she 
doesn’t believe it, she should fire her 
Boswell and sit a while in front of 
her pictures number nineteen and 
twenty and try to wonder out why she 
quit that path. 


HE Société Anonyme gives us 

many things to marvel at. Just 
now it is Fernand Leger one of the 
leading French revolutionists. You 
no doubt have seen many copies of 
Leger in the various modern shows 
but there is something of genius in 
this man working seriously at it. We 
can’t say we enjoyed the show. It is 
too trying on the eyes and a mind 
trained to simple forms. But here 
and there was an exhilarating bit and 
something to chuckle over. You 
should see it whether you are for or 
against; Leger is capable of handling 
his sige of the debate with no help 
from us. At the Anderson Galleries 


until the end of this week.—M. P. 





Books 


NUSUAL novels, on which it is 

our duty to report to you, have 
been piling in so fast that three must 
be given short shrift. The one likely 
to please the most readers of THE 
New Yorker is Christopher Morley’s 
“Thunder on the Left” (Doubleday, 
Page), any part of which is as good 
in its field as the best of his uneven 
“Where the Blue Begins”, and which 
embodies a much more intense, and 
inspired, and searching piece of 
straight fiction than we should have 
expected him to write. It is not all 
straight. Some children palaver (too 
sagely) on the warfare between child 
and grown-up, the imaginative ones 
concoct a game of spying on the 
enemy, the boy chosen spy makes a 
wish on birthday candles—and im- 
mediately afterward, but at the end of 
the book, reports the game too terrible, 
and growing up inadvisable; the inter- 
vening chapters present the children 
twenty years older, unhappily or 
stodgily grown up in degrees accord- 
ing to their types. There is more 
than this to the fantasy. It is very 
deftly handled, becoming a trifle 
obscure toward the end but none the 
worse for that, and it is the feature 
of the novel that Blue-Beginners will 
most delight in. 


Te will probably have to read 
“Manhattan Transfer” (Harper), 
for it is about New York and is pretty 
sure to make a lot of noise. John 
Dos Passos, who tried to pack the 
A. E. F: into a novel, has now done 
the record job of packing Manhattan 
Island into one. You will feel when 
you finish it as though you had spent a 
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telescoped quarter-century in riding up 
and down on fourth-dimensional L 
and subway trains through the homes, 
haunts, and private lives of all sorts of 
actual Manhattanites, getting glimpse 
after glimpse of a number at succes- 
sive stages of their careers. That you 
will have enjoyed your ride is a ques- 
tion of definitions of enjoyment; that 
you will have found it a memorable 
experience is unquestionable. Dos 
Passos’s Manhattan is not the hypo- 
thetical typical New Yorker reader’s, 
but as far as this department knows, it 
is very much like the real, complete 
thing—which is to say, like a hell of 
chaotic futility. Its denizens are a 
scurvy or pitiful lot, whom he views 
with a sardonic eye and puts on paper 
well. The goddams, and such of 
“Three Soldiers” are there, but not 
doing duty for strength, the Joyce in- 
fluence is marked, but beneficent, and 
there is no such bogus character as the 
composer-soldier was. 


AREL CAPEK’S “Krakatit” 

(Macmillan) combines scientific 
romance of the type of Wells’s “The 
War of the Worlds”, and a Wellsian 
brand of playful and poetic human 
tenderness, with fantasy, that humor 
saves from being just delirious, and 
with a general allegorical import, 
though the allegory is not so continuous 
and definite as it is in Capek’s play 
about the Robots. Engineer Prokop is 
a genius at making explosives. He can 
extemporize them almost anywhere, 
and when confined to a castle and 
munitions works in the company of a 
Tartar princess, he proves as explosive 
as they are. Krakatit is his chef 
d oeuvre, too frightful to be loosed, 
coveted by great powers and inter- 
national revolutionists; hence the com- 
plications. There are a delectable 
rural idyll, beside the princess episode, 
and a concluding experience with a 
dear old man who seems to Prokop 
his aged father and possibly is God. 
A somewhat bewildering but decidedly 
enjoyable book.—ToucHsToNE 


Goings On, THe New Yorker’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 


page 28, the list of new books worth while on 
page 32. 
o 
PROFILE 


Mahetable Stoddard of Sutton Place 
Had a ridiculous, imbegile face. 
Millions of dollars her banks kept booking. 


It is too bad she was funny looking. 


See 
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AFTER THESE MANY YEARS 


SPIED him when it was too late, 

and I hastily lowered my eyes to 

the sidewalk. It was no good; I 
knew he had seen me, and, what was 
worse, I knew he had seen me see him. 
There was nothing to it, we should 
have to see the thing through. I 
mean, there I was and there he was, 
both of us advancing toward each 
other on the Avenue at four miles an 
hour; and according to somebody’s 
law, two approaching objects must 
meet. We met. 

“Why!” I exclaimed in apparent 
surprise. “T’ll be a son-of-a-gun!” 

“What do you know!” he burst. 

“Well, well, well, well,” I con- 
tinued, pumping his hand; while he 
declared that he never, and pumped 
mine. ‘“‘Well!” 

There is this about meeting some- 
one you have not seen for years, some- 
one in fact whom you are just a little 
doubtful of ever having seen before, 
whose name, rank, and station you 
cannot recall: you feel decidedly 
shame-faced for having let this friend 
slip so far away into neglect, and so 
you pump all the harder, and bluster 
all the louder to show how glad you 
are to see them again. 

“Well,” I panted, “it sure is fine 
meeting you, old boy. How’s every- 
thing?” 

“Pretty fine,” he parried. 
‘verything with yourself?” 

“Fine. Fine,” I 
thumbing the 
bum in 


temporized, 
of memory’s 
Sometime we _ had 
met, we had passed as ships in the 
night; I could not recall him now for 
the life of me. “What are you doing 


pages 


vain. 


these days?” 

“Same old thing,” he smiled, evi- 
dently studying me quite as keenly as 
[ was watching him. “And you?” 

“Same old grind,” I parried laugh- 
ingly; and frantically ran through the 
list of possibilities. Perhaps I had met 
him last Summer at Cape Cod. Per- 
hap¥ he sold insurance. Classmate at 
college. Family butcher. Cousin 
Harriet’s husband. “How is_ the 
wife?” I threw out as a feeler. 

“Oh, Helen’s fine, thanks,” he 
smiled, dashing my hopes in a word. 
“And yours?” 

“T’m not married,” shortly. 

“Oh, no, of course,” he apologized 
in confusion, “I was thinking .. . 
well, how’s the world treating you?” 
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Suppose I had to introduce him! 


“Fine,” I said with forced cheeri- 
ness, as he took my arm and we 
strolled up the Avenue. Fraternity 
brother. Met him at the Olcott’s din- 
ner. ‘Ever see the Olcotts?” I tried. 

“Who?” politely. 

“The Olcotts,” I added hastily. 
“This new play that just opened. The 
Olcotts. Character study, rather 
good.” I mopped my brow, and tried 
a new tack. “Where are you living 
now?” 

“Oh, same old place we’ve always 
lived,” he answered vaguely. “How 
about you, though, have you moved, or 
are you 

“Nope, we’re still where we were,” 
I replied tersely, refusing to concede 
him an inch. “Still where we were. 
.We like it there. Still where we 
were . . .” Automobile salesman. 
Member of the club. Business ac- 
quaintance. Some friend of Jim’s. 
“Do you know Jim?” I offered despe- 
rately. 





He shook his head. 
Pete?” he countered. 

I shook my head, and we walked 
on. 

“Hope I’m not taking you out of 
your way,” I suggested, with the faint 
hope that he might excuse himself and 
turn off at the next corner. 

“Not a bit,” he said heartily, “I’m 
going this way myself.” 

We trudged ahead wearily.  Ice- 
man. Met him at poker. Marian 
brought him around one evening. 
Taxi-driver . . . I buried my head in 
my coat-collar to avoid meeting any- 
one I knew; it would be all up if | 
should have to introduce him. 

“Nice run of weather?” he intro- 
duced in a strained voice. 

“Terrible,” I agreed numbly. I! 
saw my street loom up ahead with a 
sigh of relief; but he turned the cor- 
ner with me, clinging to me to the 
last bitter step. I halted before the 
apartment with the giddy feeling of 
one who has walked the brink of a 
precipice and sees the end in sight. 

“Well, old man,” I began senti- 
mentally, “it sure was great seeing 
you.” 

“Mighty fine meeting up with you 
again,” he agreed heartily. “We 
must get together more often.” 

“Look me up sometime for lunch,” 
I added. This, I have learned, is a 
customary New York form of greet- 
ing, like “Cheerio!” 

“T certainly shall,” he smiled. “I 
certainly shall. Well, good-bye, old 
man,” shaking my hand, 

“Good-bye, old man,” I replied. 

And then we turned together, and 
walked together through the door. 

“You—you live here?” he said 
aghast. 

“Do—you?” I gaped, halting. 

“Eighth floor,” weakly. “B.” 

“C,” I replied faintly, as we 
walked toward the elevator. 

I knew I had seen him before. 


—Corey Forp 


“Do you know 


Last Tuesday I took the Lexington Avenue 
subway to the Bronx Zoo, 

Where I met nearly all the animals men- 
tioned in “Who’s Who”, 

Including the celebrated naturalist, Mr. 
William Beebe, 

In whose eyes a Rhinoceros Hornbill is 
more beautiful than Hebe. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


ITTING in the 
center of Har- 
vard _indiffer- 


ence on the forty-five 
yard line of the Crim- 
son side of the Sta- 
dium on that sunny 
afternoon of late No- 

>* vember, this partisan 
observer was stirred by the fact that the 
Harvard team out on. the gridiron was one 
of the really great Cambridge elevens. 
Great because, as an entity, they had a 
soul, 

For I suppose a team can have a soul 
as well as an individual. And this team 
certainly had one. Beaten, battered, torn 
and disrupted by Holy Cross, by Dart- 
mouth, and by Princeton, they refused to 
envisage the possibility of a defeat by 
Yale. And, if there is anything worth 
while in intercollegiate football, if all its 
very obvious faults can be overlooked, it 
is because of a thing like this, that a team 
can suddenly find itself and come to life 
in the face of odds overwhelming. Brick- 
ley’s team, Mahan’s team, Owen’s team; 
great teams they were. But this team of 
Dolph Cheek’s had a soul. 

What a captain Cheek was on that last 
afternoon of his football career! Twice 
he saved us from defeat at the hands of a 
vastly better Yale team. He was in every 
play, he made most of the few Harvard 
gains, he was the driving power, the 
spirit, the backbone of the defense. Which 
was all we had, really, because it was a 
team of guards, this November twenty- 
first Harvard team. But what guards! 
How they outplayed Yale’s vaunted line. 
What a giant Kilgour was on offense and 
defense! Coady playing left tackle on 
the defense and right tackle on the offense 
was the best linesman on the field. He 
was stopping those marvelous Yale backs 
whom had ripped up Pennsylvania, torn 
through the Army, and scored twelve 
points off Princeton; he was stopping them 
behind the line of scrimmage. He punted 
magnificently, he held the Crimson line 
together. ‘Turner was on the ball every 
play. And those ends—Sayles and Brad- 
ford. They proved that coaches may 
come and coaches may go but that there is 
no better end coach in the country than 
Leo Leary. 

For every back that Yale sent in was 
better than the man he relieved. We 
stopped Noble, and Cottle was better than 
Noble. We stopped Cottle, and Cutler 
proved better than Cottle. We stopped 
Cutler, and Stone was better than Cutler. 
We stopped Stone, and Caldwell was bet- 
ter than Stone. Kline and Allen and 
Fishwick and all the rest, they found 
themselves against a team that had risen 
from the dust. A team that couldn’t win 
but wasn’t going to be defeated. 





Let the newspapermen tell you what a 
rotten game it seemed to their highly 
trained critical eyes. Yes, it was bad foot- 
ball. Yes, Harvard had no offense. Yes, 
we could hardly have beaten the Colum- 
bia freshman. But there was something 
bigger than just a football game taking 
place out there before us that afternoon. 
There was a struggle in which a team was 
proving that it had a soul. 

Beside me in the Merchant’s Limited 
on the way back to Manhattan after the 
game was an old Harvard fullback. We 
were looking over the program together: 

“Look, what a team Yale will have next 
year, Kline back, Wadsworth back, Bun- 





nell back, Fishwick back, Stone back ag 
“Yes,” he said, “but don’t forget one 

thing. Jack Owsley will still be down at 

Annapolis.”—-HarvarbD I9II 





T was a pity,” said the gentleman who 

sat beside me, “that the game wasn’t 
in the Yale Bowl. The Harvard boys 
would get so much fun tearing down the 
goal posts.” This, when the Harvard 
rooters were carrying Mr. Adolphus 
Cheek from the field on their shoulders, 
and an embryonic snake dance was eddy- 
ing around that end of Soldier’s Field. 
The Yale cheering section about me was 
still wet with tears and soothing potions. 





DOES “AARVARD mack.’ 


I don’t like Harvard teams and I never 
will. Id rather see Yale beat Harvard 
than any all star team composed of eleven 
Red Granges, but, strangely, what made 
me maddest Saturday was the fact that 
the Crimson was celebrating, as a tie vic- 
tory, a game that, if they had spent on 
offense the desperate fury they put into 
their defense, they might have won on 
score. To my partisan mind the poorest 
of sights is a team taught nothing but de- 
fense, whose worm’s eye view of con- 
quering is a O-O record. 

Scouting, pointing and traditional des- 
peration will always level the odds on a 
Yale-Harvard game. But completely dis- 
counted they should still, to me, have 
been about five to one. “Why,” ran dis- 
cussion on the train coming back, “wasn’t 
that made obvious by the score?” Point 
one: the item above. Point two: a very 
sad lack in the Yale team of some leader 
on the field who could inspire a brilliant 
squad of individuals, crying mad by the 
end of the game, and wield them into a 
devastating unit. Point Three: a lack of 
tactical instruction which made the blue 
team look very much like the Light Bri- 
gade, sacrificed into the mouth of the 
enemy’s guns, principally light howitzers, 
Coady and Cheek. 

Every credit to the individuals of the 
Yale team which went down to a 0-0 de- 
feat. Every credit for not trying more 
field goals! More glory in failure than 
in condescending to success by three 
points! Yale was as baffled by the terriffic 
resistance it met within the twenty-yard 
line as the same Light Brigade by the 
cross fire of artillery. They fought like 
dying heroes, apparently unled, under 
plans of attack which were dubious but 
which they had been taught. 

And if all you care about in a football 
game is the fight, fight unto sheer in- 
sanity, then (I’ll give Harvard her one 
point here) the Red defense and the Blue 
offense were as magnificent spectacles as 
you will see for at least three hundred 
and sixty-five days to come.—YALE 19215 
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THE MAKING OF A MAGAZINE 


A Tour THROUGH THE Vast ORGANIZATION OF THE New YorKER 


ETWEEN the front and rear 

advertising sections of THE 

New Yorker the careful 
reader may occasionally discover in- 
serted whole pages of text and illus- 
tration, a policy in which THe New 
YorKER differs radically from many 
of our publications. The writers and 
artists whose work illuminates these 
pages live amid ideal surroundings, 
since the staff realizes that only by 
keeping its contributors contented 
and happy may their best work be 
secured, 

Twenty-five acres of rolling ter- 
races on the roof of THe New 
YorKER’s mammoth building are de- 
voted exclusively to our contributors, 
and are built on the general plan of 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
only bigger. Attractive bungalows 
are scattered throughout this model 
suburb, where brilliantly colored 
macaws and parrots scream from the 
tropical treetops, nightingales operate 
all day long under Kleig lights, and 
sunrises are held at ten o’clock every 
morning for the convenience of the 
poetically inclined. ‘Twenty turbine 
engines turn a gigantic waterfall, 
constructed on the general plan of 
Niagara, and twelve gross of gold- 
fish are emptied daily into the lake 
at the foot. In addition, a hand- 
some Country Club has been erected, 
where the members may purchase 


XVI. The Care of Our Contributors 


their gin conveniently. This Garden 
Spot is called “Florida” after a 
Florida, said to be a similar real 
estate developement, though con- 
ducted on a smaller scale. 

The social life of this community 
is closely supervised by our Mr. 
Eustace Tilley, Superintendent of 
Recreation for THe New Yorker. 
Staff luncheons are served here three 
times a day, and wit and brilliant 
conversation sparkle across the festive 
board. Every effort is made to keep 
their minds free from financial 
worries and mundane matters. The 
staff presents the contributors an- 
nually with a year’s subscription to 
Tue New Yorker, worth the exact 
total of all their contributions laid 
side by side for fifty-two weeks, or 
five dollars. 

It is but natural that Inspiration 
should visit frequently in such an en- 
vironment; and as a_ precaution 
against such an emergency, each con- 
tributor’s room contains a_ single 
operating desk and a large blunt in- 
strument like a typewriter. In the 
event of an attack, he is placed im- 
mediately under an anaesthetic, and 
delivers his contribution into the 
capable hands of the head surgeon. 
During his convalescence he learns 
whether he has just had an illustra- 
tion, a poem, or a rejection slip; and 
sometimes to his surprise and delight 


he finds that he is the proud father 
of a whole series, like “The Making 
of a Magazine”. 

Special Departments receive per- 
sonal attention from Mr. Tilley. 
For example, the dramatic critic is 
fed daily on raw eggs and olive oil, 
in order to secure the lustre and 
smooth finish of his dramatic re- 
views. Flutes lull the music critic to 
his slumbers, he awakens to the sound 
of distant chimes, and typewrites his 
musical criticisms on a piano. In 
order to spare the book editor from 
wading through the modern fiction, 
he receives only the covers of the 
book he is to review, the inside of 
each copy being filled instead with 
delicious bon-bons. The motion pic- 
ture reviewer writes his criticisms in 
a large sunny playroom, equipped 
with rocking horses and alphabet 
blocks, in order to adjust his mind to 
the mental level necessary for his 
work, 

Although these elaborate arrange- 
ments have been made to maintain a 
regular staff, it must not be assumed 
that outside contributors are not wel- 
come to THE New Yorker. On the 
contrary, their contributions are 
eagerly solicited, the most acceptable 
contribution being a five dollar bill, 
clipped or pinned to that coupon 
which is always to be found some- 
where on a page nearby. 
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UR moving picture reviewer is here depicted dashing off a dirty crack with the assistance of Mustapha, a prop attendant. 
Before him are several symbolic dolls, an ingenious galaxy designed by our Mr. Eustace Tilley (who may be seen in the 
background) for the purpose of reducing the mental level of a contributor to a low enough plane for such a task. After his 
menial labor, the movie reviewer will be served paté de fois gras and watermellons and allowed to play with our goldfish. 
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At MOSSE— 
the conscientious hostess finds 
what she has long desired, damask 
created especially for the refectory 
table, which, we believe, will super- 
cede the doily set. ‘‘RAVENNA,”’ 
inspired by old Italian hunting 
prints, in an antique double-tone 
ecru design. Cloths from $32 to 
$88; napkins $38 the dozen. 


(Originated by Mosse; 
obtainable there only) 


MOSSE 5 


INCORPORATED & 
730 FIFTH AVENUE. NY FE 
AT FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 9G 
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HILE I, in a somewhat lan- 

guid way, have been spend- 

ing a giddy week receiving 
more attention from internes in white 
coats than I ever seemed to summon 
from members of the Racquet Club in 
‘Tuxedo, the world, apparently, has not 
been standing still. The Three Hun- 
dred Club has been continuing to have 
“Easy Come Easy Go” nights; “Poor 
Nut” nights; “Butter and Egg Man” 
nights; Calvin Coolidge has visited 
New York; the Crillon has returned 
to its warm Mexican decoration after 
a Summer surrounded by cool repro- 
ductions of the Alps; the Shenandoah 
is still a disaster; the Club Caravan 
gets more popular and daring and gor- 
geous with every announcement and— 
this what gave me the temperature! 
Moss and Fontana presented their El 
Tango Tragico at the Mirador, and 
the verdict of a fragile and expert 
colleague is as follows: 


HOSE dear hours which New 

York devotes to night life aren’t 
nearly as spangled with brilliant 
openings as the soberer periods be- 
tween eight-thirty and eleven. So 
the poor neglected night clubs make 
up for it, these days, by opening two 
or three times in a season. ‘There- 
fore the Mirador insisted on mak- 
ing an opening of Moss and Fon- 
tana’s first American performance 
of their apache dance, El] Tango 
Tragico, last Tuesday night. My 
impressions were, first, a desperate 
longing for at least one nonenity to 
set off the celebrities, then an equally 
desperate craving fer a breath of fresh 
air and room enough to open my 
vanity case for a bit of powder, and, 
finally, a genuine surprise that the old, 
old apache dance, with the rude 
gentleman strangling his wayward 
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lady and then dancing with her dead 
body, could be well enough done to 
hold such an audience spellbound. 
Elbow bruised and smoke strangled, 
one still felt the chill breath of tragedy 
in the perfect execution of Miss Moss 
and Mr. Fontana. A very judicious 
use of lighting and a sketchy stage 
setting of an underground den helped, 
I think, but Moss and Fantana are 
about as good a pair as are to be seen. 


— .. and _ conscience- 
driven, I also crawled down into 
the new Cave of the Fallen Angels. 
The old haunt on West Seventy-sec- 
ond Street was always forbidden terri- 
tory. But I insisted I was a big girl now 
and was a little shocked to find that 
forbidden fruit could taste so much 
like any other. I found, below West 
Forty-sixth Street, a series of rambling 
cellars, variously decorated. One was 
an apache rat hole, another Moroccan 
(side by side, the Captain explained, 
since France and Morocco are at war), 
still more: Futuristic, Bohemian, Rus- 
sian and papier maché rack. Also a 
tiny dance floor across part of which 
a curtain is drawn to make a stage. 
But do not let all this deceive you; the 
place is Russian, and the air, outside 
of being tobacco-saturated, a little 
like the old Kav Kaz, only less in- 
genuous. Russians, I say it again, are 
charming entertainers; especially, in 
the Cave, M. Alexander Danaroff, 
Master of Ceremony and understudy 
of M. Balieff. But the show is such 
as no people but the Russians could get 
together. Dances apache (twice in a 
week!) toy, Cossack, wooden soldiers 

. . rehashes of every Chauve Souris 
program, thrown together helter- 
skelter, saved only from ridiculousness 
by the troupe’s air of being just one 
happy family. And some reason in 
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this I found in the explanation of my 
informed escort. Actors and manage- 
ment, waiters and bus boys are all so 
much of a family that they have all 
taken stock in the enterprise . . . and 
they certainly work to pay themselves 
dividends, 

I don’t think the Cave will ever be- 
come “smart”. 

But the dark cavern-like corners are 
inviting and they have hit upon a 
happy solution of a musical problem, 
one Russian orchestra to play Russian 
music, another, strictly American, to 
play dance jazz. Moreover, The 
Cave of the Fallen Angels is the only 
Russian place in town which does not 
claim to be manned entirely by once- 
crowned heads. 


O recall a gay evening or two 

before the collapse—you will 
never guess the former name of the 
Club Flamingo, in Fifty-second be- 
tween Broadway and Seventh Avenue. 
Right upstairs from the Lido. Do 
you give up? What does it turn out 
to be, but the good old Trocadero, 
walled off at one end and made 
smaller, all decked up with blue and 
soft orange striped awnings, lighted 
by huge triangular lanterns decorated 
with girls’ heads on flamingo bodies— 
O horrible—and made very, very, dis- 
creet. The crowd there included a 
couple of rather smart parties, a good 
percentage of pleasantly well-dressed 
people, a few tables not in evening 
cress, and about two couples of a dis- 
tinct Broadway bent. There seemed 
to be a slight bewilderment on the part 
of everybody except the Broadway 
couples as to whether or not they had 
strayed into the wrong place. Basil 
Durant, whose personal popularity 
may save the place from utter cheap- 
ness, is dancing there with Kay Dur- 
ban, a girl for whom the adjective 
“cute” was made to order, and whose 
obvious good health does not offend 
you on the dance floor, somehow. 


LORENCE MILLS is back at 

the Plantation, if that means any- 
thing to you. Also, the place is as 
badly ventilated as ever, and the crowd 
is just as Broadway. Between inter- 
vals of wiping smoke out of my eyes 
and inhaling aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, I endeavored to enjoy the 
show without very much success. 
The real negro devotees are going to 
Small’s, in Harlem.—Lipstick 








F. RAY COMSTOCK amd MORRIS GEST 


HAVE THE GREAT HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


The Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio 


(The Synthetic Theatre) 


of Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
Engagement Limited to Seven Weeks in New York, Beginning with a 


GALA PREMIERE 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 14 
AT JOLSON’S sgth ST. THEATRE 


by courtesy of Messrs. Shubert who have kindly consented to move 
“The Student Prince’ to another theatre. 


In a Repertory including 
“‘CARMENCITA AND THE SOLDIER,” a wholly new version of the Bizet-Mérimée 
“Carmen’’; Lecocq’s ‘‘THE DAUGHTER OF MADAME ANGorT”’; Aristophanes’ 
‘“‘LysisTRATA”’; Offenbach’s ‘‘LA PERICHOLE” and a Pushkin Bill, “‘Love anp 
DeatH,” featuring Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘ALEKo.”’ 

The five productions in the repertory will be presented for one week each, 
in an order yet to be determined by Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko and 
his Staff. The productions for the remaining two weeks of the engagement will 
be announced later. 


COMMITTEE OF PATRONS 
OTTO H. KAHN, Honorary Chairman 


Mrs. VINCENT ASTOR Mrs. MARSHALL FIELD Mrs. CHARLES F. MITCHELL 

Pror. GEORGE PreRCE BAKER GruLIo GatTTi-CASAZZA Dr. EUGENE NOBLE 

Mrs. AuGUST BELMONT Mrs. CHARLES DANA GIBSON PROF. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

Dr. NICHOLAS MuRRAY But- THOMAS HASTINGS Tue Hon. FRANK L. PoL_k 
LER Pres. JOHN GriER HIBBEN EDWARD ROBINSON 

Pau. D. CRAVATH ARTHUR CuRTISS JAMES LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 

WALTER DAMROSCH FREDERIC A, JUILLARD AuGustTus THOMAS 


Tue Hon. Joun W. Davis Orto H. KAHN Mrs. H. P. WHITNEY 
Mrs. NEWBOLD EDGAR Tuomas W. LAMONT Mrs. Henry ROGERS WIN- 
Mrs. LEONARD ELMHIRST CLARENCE H. MACKAY THROP 

PRICES 


For the Gala Premiere, Monday evening, December 14, only: $2, $3, $5, $7 
and $10, plus ten per cent. war tax. 

For all other evening performances, including all other opening nights: 
$1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 and $5, plus ten per cent. war tax. 

For matinee performances, Friday and Saturday: $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 and 
$3.50, plus ten per cent. war tax. 

Orders for tickets and boxes for any performance, accompanied by checks 
or money orders and self-addressed stamped envelopes, may be sent now to 
Morris Gest, Princess Theatre, New York, and they will be filled in the order 
of receipt. 


The public seat sale will open at the box office at Jolson’s 
Fifty-ninth Street Theatre, Monday, November 30, at 10 a. m. 


Write to Morris Gest, Princess Theatre, N. Y. for Prospectus 




















Dutton’s Rare Books 


A Large Stock of Old English Bindings 





681 Fifth Abenue 
Opposite St. Thomas’s Church 
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It means that we put a little more 
into our clothes than we have to 
so that you can get a little more 
out of them than you would ex- 
pect to—and then some. 


AINSLEIGHI 


7s FT € €& Ss > © RB & F E D 
920 B WAY, NEW YORK 
AT 2IST ST. 11th Floor 


SUITS TUXEDOS ACCESSORIES 














“Oh, Bob, why do they call Ken a man 


about town?” 


“My dear Phyllis, his only qualification 
is the ability to scare up seats for a show, 
in a jiffy. They think he knows all the 
Broadway producers. But I’m wise to his 
game. Bascom’s, just above 44th, you 


” 


know. ... 





And branches at the Bilt- 
Astor, 
Plaza, Park Lane, Commo- 


more, Ambassador, 


dore, Ansonia, Belmont, Im- 


perial, and Murray Hill. 
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T isn’t the Locarno treaty—it is the 

final decision as to whether artificial 

jewelry can ever be considered per- 
manently smart, on which depends the 
future peace of the world. There are 
still numbers of old timers who suffer 
intensely, and collapse with faint moans 
at the sight of a green glass finger ring 
or a pink pearl earring. I, for one, have 
never cared for imitation emeralds or 
sapphires. The shrieks of the loyal few 
mean nothing, however, as far as pearls 
are concerned. Artificial pearls have been 
accepted, and enthusiastically worn by the 
smart world for several Seasons, and their 
popularity shows no signs of abating. 
They are established; they are correct. 
Most evening dresses need them, and those 
scattered few who do not own real dia- 
mond bracelets still wrap strings of them 
around their wrists as decoration with 
impunity. 

As far as Christmas presents are con- 
cerned, I consider that they are the only 
type of artificial jewelry that is not only 
acceptable but desirable. In the necklace 
line, I should avoid, as a general rule, all 
tricky interpolations of the green glass 
emeralds mentioned previously; all chok- 
ers, which have been overdone, and never 
were very becoming to most women; and 
all fancy pendants. The very long (forty 
inch or more) strings, with a real sterling 
silver or platinum clasp are the best. This 
can be worn either around the neck or the 
wrist and is useful with almost any cos- 
tume. Tecla pearls, of course, are the 
best known and, incidentally, the most ex- 
pensive of this type. Frederic’s at 547 
Fifth Avenue has really beautiful pearls 
well set and well strung, and beautiful in 
coloring. All of the settings and clasps 
here, are of sterling silver, gold or plati- 
num, and the pieces are most attractive. 
A well meaning young man in a holiday 
spirit probably has less chance of going 
astray there than anywhere else. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue, Lord & Taylor, 
and Bonwit Teller also have a good selec- 
tion of artificial pearls, but in department 
stores the novelty element is more empha- 
sized. As I have said, pearls are about 
the only imitations that, to my mind, 
should be given at Christmas time. Semi- 
precious stones also make charming pres- 
ents. 

The Little Shop at 561 Fifth Avenue 
specializes in exquisite bits of jewelry— 
notably a necklace of crystal discs follow- 
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ing the general line of the Hawaiian Lei. 
Farrings, and a bracelet make up as a set 
if you care to go that far. Hodges at 22 
East Fiftieth Street has a large selection 
of novelty jewelry, and makes a specialty 
of mounting old stones in new and origi- 
nal settings. 

At the high class oriental shops (and 
beware of any that are not firmly estab- 
lished, unless you know the real things 
from the fake in oriental art) such as 
Yamanaka 680 Fifth Avenue or Gaza at 
527 Madison Avenue, delightful bits of 
jade, old ivory, amber, crystal cornelian, 
lapis lazuli and rose quartz are to be 
found in bewildering array. 

Orientilia, a shop at 32 West Fifty- 
eighth Street, besides its old Eastern 
Objets d’Art, is a paradise for people 
looking for oriental books and manu- 
scripts of every description and, as far as 
I know, has the most complete collection 
of them in New York. 

Orientilia is also issuing two most in- 
teresting portfolios containing original 
leaves taken from rare old books, as an 
inspiration to artists and collectors in- 
terested in printing, engraving, and calli- 
graphy. There are original pages from 
the first King James Bible, examples from 
a manuscript breviary of the Fifteenth 
Century and countless others. The first 
portfolio contains examples of early Eng- 
lish manuscript; the second Continental 
work previous to the Seventeenth Century. 
Further editions of these portfolios, which 
are necessarily limited, will follow. The 
leaves can be removed from their folders 
for framing, for study, or for exhibition 
purposes, and the history of each is full) 
described. For artists, creative advertis- 
ing men, and scholars, they would make 
a delightful gift. 


ENNISON’S, as all you boys and 

girls probably know, is still the 
place to get tissue paper, stickers, tags and 
Christmas ribbons for doing up Christma: 
packages. ‘They also have very attractive 
little coin cards and boxes to hold five, 
ten or twenty dollar gold pieces, and 
Christmas bill holders with which bache- 
lor uncles are wont to make the Yuletide 
of relatives or servitors merry. 


ND now (no longer speaking of 
Christmas gifts!) that you’ve seen 

the magnificent display in the Automobile 
Salon of the Hotel Commodore and know 
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that the sensational feature is the brilliant 
color effects found in the finishing of 
most of the cars exhibited—now that you 
have become acquainted with their many 
interesting mechanical developments— 
your determination to buy the conven- 
tional black town car has probably been 
forgotten. 

Right now you may be torn between a 
Caprice Rose fully collapsible cabriolet, 
or a Pigeon Egg Blue phaeton. 

There doesn’t seem to be any question 
about the motor merchants making it 
almost impossible for you to decide just 
which your new town vehicle will be, 
when you consider the Rolls-Royce 
(Locke body) convertible touring car of 
Sea-Fog Green with Dundee Gray fend- 
ers, and non-shatterable glass windshields 
and windows—or the Salamanca (standard 
model) cabriolet with a specially up- 
holstered interior of needle-point—the 
gorgeous low-slung Minerva with the 
fully collapsible three-way body that can 
be at intervals a cabriolet-—a phaeton or 
a seven passenger enclosed drive—the 
Deitrich body Marmon coupé—the Mer- 
cedes all-steel car, very, very, expensive, 
built by Budd; and the Mercedes collapsi- 
ble coupé built by LeBaron—any of the 
gem shaded Cadillacs—the perfect little 
Brewster, that looks so intriguingly for- 
eign—the Lincoln cabriolet built by 
Brunn—the splendid new Cunningham— 
the Locomobile “Ninety”, the justly 
famous Pierce-Arrow—the Packards and 
especially those built by Derham—the dis- 
tinctive Isotta-Fraschini straight eight— 
the Renault “twentieth century expression 
of the French civilization”, and the num- 
berless others. 

Nor does there seem to be any doubt 
in the minds of the exhibitors that Fifth 
Avenue will one day be lined with re- 
splendent motor conveyances and that our 
men will take to purple dress suits and 
green satin waistcoats. 

If you have finally succumbed to the 
idea of a colored town car, remember 
that there are fifty new shades to choose 
from, and there’ll be no excuse for scar- 
ring the handsome highway with such 
bilious combinations as deep lavendar and 
maize, or any of the shades resembling 
shell pink.—L. L. 

e 


According to the best authorities, bi- 
tuminous, properly organized is an excel- 
lent household fuel. This fact is accepted 
everywhere in the hinterland but not 
here. The refusal of our citizens to ac- 
quire the soft coal habit is unreasonable, 
narrow-minded and insular, and it comes 
under the head of “Why I Like New 
York”, 
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An opportunist is a girl who can meet 
the wolf at the door at night and appear 
the next day with a new fur coat. 
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The New 
Residential 
Hotel 























VERY aspect reflects the culture and refine- 

ment of its surroundings—that verdant little 
oasis, in the heart of old New York. Operated by 
its owners, excellence of service and upkeep is 
assured. Hotel and Restaurant Service in full 
operation. Rooms singly or en suite, furnished or 
unfurnished. Inspection will convince you. 





Witarp H. Barsz, Manager 


GRESHAM Reatty Co., Inc., 587 Firru Ave., N. Y. 
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THE C.O.F.A. CLUB, INC. 


(The Cave of The Fallen Angels) 


HE Caveof The Fallen Angelsisdedicated 

to the late Anatole France. It was his 
wonderful work, “The Revolt of the Angels,” 
that inspired us and gave us our unique sobri- 
quet. We are the artists, the lovers of the 
sublime, those who have the potentiality 
and capacity for genius. 


Rally around the banner of intellect and art 


with us. Come to the Cave, the rendezvous 
of the intelligentsia. 


Reservation phone: Longacre 4136 


CONTINUOUS DANCING MUSICAL COMEDY, GYPSY CHORUS 
301 WEST 46th st. 7:30 P. M.-2 A. M. 




















At CRILLON— 


the enjoyment of lunch and 
dinner is enhanced by an at- 
mosphere conducive to con- 
versation embracing busi- 
ness, love, politics, or the 
XVIIIth Amendment. The 
- complete lack of ta-ra-boom- 
') de-aay makes it possible to 
® whisper without shouting. 




















CLOSED SUNDAYS 
























CRATCH your ironist and you 

find—a sentimentalist Per- 
haps, then, Laurence Stallings’s ““The 
Big Parade”, mightily functioned into 
the Astor, fell just this side of being 
utterly satisfying. Perhaps one looked 
overmuch for the sardonic Laurence 
Stallings, half-creator of the bitterish 
“What Price Glory”. Perhaps one 
found instead a milder Stallings, verg- 
ing on doing the war in rose pink tint; 
a Stallings writing with a sense of 
gags and a burst of treacle sentimen- 
tality, especially at the end. Possibly 
one had been seeking too closely for 
the propagandist, and the hard-boiled 
realist who did the lustful Captain 
Flagg and the sour-bellied Sergeant 
Quirt, and one kept finding the roman- 
ticist and pleasant joker. 

It has been said that the original 
tale as Mr. Stallings penned it for les 
Messrs. Loew-Goldwyn-Mayer car- 
ried a sense of the bitter and gravely 
unpleasant. It was to have showed 
the coarsening effect of holocaust on 
a typical tender young American. You 
never can tell just what happened to 
the tale when it fell into the hands of 
the gifted scenarists. As it stands now 
it describes the sentimental Odyssey of 
a small town lad who enlists, leaving 
home, mother, and sweetheart. In a 
romantic France, he falls in love with 
a rustic mamselle, is torn from her 
and sent up to the line, loses a leg. Re- 
turns home only to find his sweetheart 
has been unfaithful. Back to France 
he hies him to rejoin his “Woman of 
France”, his Little French Girl. 

Still, withal the movie formulariza- 
tion of plot, it is an exhiliarating 
work as the motion picture goes. 
There is more hurricane movement, 
more seething, bursting, explosive ex- 
citement, more vigorous poetry and 


THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 





grim humor than has been displayed 
hereabouts in several blue moons of 
assorted screen junk. ‘The streaks of 
pure poetic contrast are especially 
gratifying. ‘The forlorn and rattled 
figure of the rustic mamselle searching 
her doughboy lover from the very 
heart of insane military confusion of 
“moving up”; the huddled, bleeding 
Gargantuan Corporal lying under the 
starshells, being riddled with a thou- 
sand bullets while his “three muske- 
teer” companions call vainly for him 
from a death rimmed shellhole; the 
robustly normal craving love dalliance 
between the mamselle and her lover— 
all strike to the core of poignancy. 

Yet one cannot help hoping for a 
great war story, and one cannot help 
but be sure that Mr. Stallings plus 
Herr von Stroheim, given free rein, 
would do the task most magnificently. 
Let us pray. 


TELLA DALLAS”, having been 

washed into the Apollo on the crest 
of a million dollar wave of ballyhoo- 
ing, we went fully expecting to see 
what we would see and found that it 
came out exactly as we expected. We 
were drenched in salty niagaras of 
tears, tears, tears. It is the Greatest 
Picture Ever Made. It is a Magnifi- 


cent, Searching, Intense, Brilliant, 
Wonderful, Human, Mighty Peep 
into the Heart of Motherhood. It is 


Greater than Life itself. It is a heart- 
rending tract for the Maternal, and 
in its sobbing dramatic force twangs 
the lyre of the heart till the chest is 
made sore with bosom pains. If the 
sacrificial forces that underlie it could 
be put into currency it would net a 
million—nay, a billion — dollars. 
Come to think of it, this is just what 
will happen at the box offices.—T. S. 
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LYRICS 
FROM THE 
PEKINESE 


“*Buy lots where the orange and lime 


Are perpetual bloomers, 
In Florida’s glorious clime!’ 
Shout the real estate boomers. 


And yet though the winner may gloat 


And the plunger may scoff, it’s 
A wary dog’s counsel to note 

What they do with their profits; 
That’s where to invest your rupees!” 
Said the small Pekinese. 


“The ulster is worn in the home, 
For the weather grows cruel 
And houses are colder than Nome 
In the shortage of fuel. 
The cellar is barren of coal, 


Mr. Coolidge is wordless, 


The blizzard comes down from the Pole 


And the bushes are birdless 
Except for the chick-a-dee-dees,” 
Said the small Pekinese. 


“The truest of lovers must part, 
Or, in poetry, ‘sever’. 

Like Tosti, I really must start 
On my ‘Goodbye, forever!’ 
Farewell to the foibles and flaws 

Of our city and nation! 
Farewell to my lyre! because 

Of a threatening starvation 
In suitable jingles in ‘eese’,” 
Says the small Pekinese. 


—ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


HOW TO PASS TIME 


N THE SUBWAY, SITTING—read 
have you ever used 
any of the stuff—had you believed what 
they said, before using it—how many do 
you believe now—could you save time by 
following the Subway Sun’s time saving 
schemes—have you ever done so—is it 
worth while—take out a newspaper—find 
ten people who are reading it with you— 
find ten who are not reading it with you 
—make a move to drop it—find ten peo- 
ple who make a start for it—find ten 
who do not make a start for it—rise— 
how many people have rushed for your 
seat—look at the girls—how many are 
trying to hold down the skirts the breezes 
blow up—how many really want to hold 
them down—how many do hold them 
down—count all the women waiting to 
take your seat—how many would look at 
you if you did not have a seat—how many 
would offer you a seat if you were stand- 
ing—can you be positive—look at the 
passengers—can you think of ten points 
for or against the immigration law—if 
they were adopted would you be in this 
country now—close your eyes—try to 





the advertisements 


sleep.—JosE ScHoRR 
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Only the T echnique of a Master Hair- 
dresser Has Perfected the Simmons 


PERMANENT WAVE 


which is invariably set in the manner of a Marcel, and per- 
fectly arranged to accentuate the individuality of Madame! 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


For Evening Wear the dignity of a Simmons Trans- 
formation is suggested. These fashionable necessities 
are so natural in appearance, so easily arranged, and so 
vastly becoming,—that women of all ages are securing 
at least one, for occasions of formality. 


TRY A SIMMONS HAIR CUT NEXT TIME! 


You have of course experienced the difficulty of 
securing the trim that is “Just Right.” Under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Simmons you may enjoy 
that comfortable assurance. Phone for appointment. 


Circle—o353—3979 
SIMMONS HAIRCRAFT, Inc. 


11 West Firry-sixtH STREET Wew York 
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The Tobacco Classic 


New York’s 





Most Beautiful and 
Unique Theatre-Cafe- 
Restaurant 








Dinner oo”, Supper 
6-9 $1.00 

$2.25 Couvert 
No After 

Couvert 10 p.m. 


Dance to 
scintillating 
music on one 
of New York's 
largest floors. 


7.15-Two Shows Nightly-12. 


Bouche’s Cafe 


BAL MASQUE 


Broadway at 44th Street 


Reservations: Bryant 4765 








“Old King Cole” 


SMOKING 
MIXTURE 


The Smoke Redolent with Flavor 
and Fragrance 


The First Choice of Epicurean 
Smokers 





Trial Size ... ae | 
3, oz. a ei RNs -75 
8 oz. psciitheeoiccnisasens 1.50 
ON aS cn ere ea ee 3.00 


To be had at the best Clubs, Ho- 
tels and Smoke Shops and always 
at the HUMIDORS OF THE 
ROOSEVELT, 45th Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
communicate direct with 
THE OLD KING COLE 


TOBACCO CORPORATION 
5s COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. CITY 
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A Sensational 
Success ! 


Nearly six hundred prominent people of 
society, the screen and the stage viewed a 
spectacle at CLUB MIRADOR last Tues- 
day evening that so completely awed, 
amazed and thrilled them, that at its con- 
clusion they gave vent to their enthusiasm 
in a wild and prolonged outburst of 
applause. It was the Premiere of 


MARJORIE MOSS and 
GEORGES FONTANA 


in their tensely dramatic, highly emotional 
and exquisitely artistic presentation of 
their famous 


"El Tango Tragico’ 
Supported bya cast of 18 
and augmented orchestra 


This is beyond doubt the most extra- 

ordinary and impressive performance of its 

kind ever witnessed in New York, on or 

off the stage. It will continue nightly for a 
limited period only. 


CX flirader 


200 West 51st St., at Seventh Ave. 
Phone Circle 5106-4983 

















Club Montmartre 


50th Street and Broadway 


¢ 


MURRAY SMITH ORCHESTRA 


% 


Management 
“Charlie” Journal 
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COUNTY 
al FAIRG 


EAST otk 
An aaa Amusing 
Dinner and Supper Club 


FOR RESERVATIONS PHONE 


STUYVESANT 9290 




























































(From Friday, November 27, to 
Friday, December 4, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


Metropolitan dingy 
treated unsentimentally in a trenchant and 
telling drama of their dingy lives. Firry- 
Seconp STREET, §2, W. of 8. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—The pathetic love stir- 
ring of an English adolescent done into 
poignant living terms by Glenn Hunter. 
BetmonT, 48, W. of B’way. 

ACCUSED—M. Brieux rationalizes theatrically 
about the law and its ethics. E. H. Sothern 
quickens it from lethargy. Bexasco, 43, E. 
of B’way. 

THE VORTEX—Noel Coward, prodigy, looks 
with epigrammatic horror on some of his 
intemperate contemporary Britishers. In- 
tense and bitingly tawdry. Henry MILLer’s, 
43, E. of B’way. 

HAMLET—Shakespeare sans mufti. With 
Ethel Barrymore and the classical Walter 
Hampden. Hamppen’s, B’way at 64. 

THE GREEN HAT—Mr. Arlen, noted Orien- 
tal, purveys sentimentality that is truly 
sentimental. With Katharine Cornell as 
the Iris March of recent general conver- 
sation. Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 

HAMLET—The restrained, modern clothes edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s pleasant tragedy. 
Spared, fortunately from sudden and un- 
merited death. GreEENWICH VILLAGE, 
Sheridan Square. 

IS ZAT SO?—The hardboiled and the elite 
meet in theatric situations. Vivid New 
Yorkese greet the broad Italian “a”, and 
hilarity is the outcome. CHANIN’s Forty- 
sixTH, 46, W. of Bway. 

THESE CHARMING PEOPLE—In which Mr. 
Arlen dons his caps and bells, creates some 
Wildean puppets and puts brilliant small 
talk into their mouths. Gaiety, B’way at 
46. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—The anointed Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw talks shavianly about 
shavian views towards shavian war. With 
the Lunts, man and wife. Forry-NINTH 
Street, 49, W. of B’way. 

OUTSIDE LOOKING IN—Along the Open 
Road with Maxwell Anderson’s poetically 
sardonic hoboes. Americana comedy pre- 
dominates. ‘THIRTY-NINTH STREET, 39, E. 
of Bway. 

THE GORILLA—Gooseflesh and laughter en- 
gendered from the best burlesque of the 
mystery farce yet. National, 41, W. of 
Bway. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—Down from 
the land of the Fundamentalists comes 
Gregory Kelly to make a fortune from the 
American Theatre (general laughter). 
Loncacre, 49, W. of B’way. 

AMERICAN BORN—The somewhat well 
known Mr. George M. Cohan in as trivial 
trivia as the stage knows this year. But 
then there is Mr. Cohan. Hupson, 44, 
E. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—Dennis King, a 
real lot, lightsome music, touches of hu- 
mor, much beauty—what more can you ask 
of an operetta? Casino, B’way and 39. 

LOUIE, THE 14TH—You are hereby warned 
that this will be the last week of Leon 
Errol and the much-mooted Ziegfeld glori- 
fied femininity. Make a note of that, 
laggards. CosmopoLiTan, Columbus Circle. 

PRINCESS FLAVIA—A huge operetta made 
from “The Prisoner of Zenda”, with my- 
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riads of singers, stirring music, and that 
leading Piccadilly-ist, Mr. Harry Welch- 
man. Century, 62 and Central Park W. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—Those Theatre Guild 
lads and lassies still committing folly on 
folly with their Guild elders as general 
butts. Garrick, 35, E. of 6 Ave. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—Les Messieurs Shu- 
bert inhabit the cavernous Winter Garden 
with a truly humorous and acrobatically 
unapparelled revue. WinTER GARDEN, B’way 
and $0. 

NO, NO NANETTE—Let’s see. Haven’t we 
often said that the music of this was hoary 
to the grace notes, but that it always sounded 
fresh and melodious? Grose, B’way at 46. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE—They actually sing 
the music of this enormous and satisfying 
operetta. Which is enthralling and consid- 
erable when you think of it. Jotson’s, 
7 Ave. at 57. 

SUNNY—A continuous succession of charming, 
humorous, harmonious, and graceful musi- 
cal comedy celebrities. New AMsTERDAM, 
42, W. of B’way. 

MERRY MERRY—The friendly touch is given 
to this musicomedy by the sophisticated 
chorus becoming democratic and romping 
about as principals. VANpDERBILT, 48, E. 
of Bway. 

THE CITY CHAP—Richard (Skeet) Gallagher 
as the healthy young hero of the musical 
rendering of “The Fortune Hunter”. Re- 
PUBLIC, 42, W. of B’way. 

ROSE-MARIE—And, last year’s but not least 
this year, a happy, happy operetta. Im- 
PERIAL, 45, W. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


MORALS—A comedy from the German of 
Ludwig Thoma. An Actors’ Theatre Pro- 
duction. Comepy, 41, E. of B’way. Mon., 
Nov. 30. 

BEWARE OF WIDOWS—Owen Davis’s play, 
with Madge Kennedy. Mon., Nov. 30. 
(Theatre not announced at date of going 
to press.) 

(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, §1 and Park Ave.— 
Evelyn Grieg and Hancis De Medem danc- 
ing in the pleasant calm of the Park Ave- 
nue Supper Club. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—Bohemian gaiety in the 
aristocrat of village places. Entertainment 
around midnight. 

CHEZ FYSHER, 63 Central Park W.—Gay 
French revue decoratively ensconced in the 
Century Theatre’s cellar. 

CLUB CIRO, 141 W. 56—A Broadway place 
worth while for the terpsichorean interpreta- 
tion of George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue”. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—One of the most 
popular over-crowded haunts with Maurice 
and Bennett dancing. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—If possible, 
even more jammed with the elite bent on 
seeing Moss and Fontana’s dramatic new 


Apache dance, El Tango Tragico. Re-re- 
viewed in this issue. 
CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Still 


holding its faithful clientele who enjoy 
dancing and need no entertainment 
COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—Newest of the vil- 
lage attractions with decorations and en- 
tertainment in keeping with its title. 
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KATINKA, 109 W. 49—Russian informality 
with entertainment of the Chauve-Souris 
type now and then. 

NUMBER 10 E 60—Emil Coleman’s orchestra 
in the place which was last year’s smartest 
and is still pleasant; no entertainment. 

RUSSIAN SWAN, 161 W. 57—Successor to the 
Russian Eagle and almost as good. Rus- 
sian music and dancing. 

THE CAVE OF THE FALLEN ANGELS, 301 
W. 46—Reviewed in this issue. 


MOTION PICTURES 


rHE BIG PARADE—Reviewed in this issue. 
At the Astor. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS—The return of the shy and 
awkward Charles Ray in a small time 
story of quiet humor. At Lozw’s AMERICAN. 

THE FRESHMAN—Harold Lloyd, as Mer- 
ton of the Campus. Its last week at the 
CoLony. 

MUSIC 

RECITALS—Rotanp Hayes, Carneciz HA tt, 
Fri. eve., Nov. 27. A master singer. 


KATHERINE Bacon, AEOLIAN HA tt, Sat. aft., 
Nov. 28. A prize winning pianist, who 
nevertheless is first-rate. 
LeaGuE oF Composers, Town HALL, Sat. eve., 
Nov. 28. Koussevitzky conducting novelties. 
SERGE! RACHMANINOFF, CARNEGIE HALL, Sun. 
aft., Nov. 29. Yes, sir, that’s the com- 
poser of The Prelude! 
\. Enters, Forty-E1IGHTH STREET THEATRE, 
Sun. eve., Nov. 29. An original choreo- 
i mime, with Micha Itow. 
j Maier and Pattison, Arot1aN Hatt, Mon. 
4 eve., Nov. 30. The Arden and Ohman of 
legitimate music. 
MiscHA EtmMaNn Quartet, AEroL!IAN HAtt, 
a Tues. eve. Dec. 1. Still another good 
i chamber music ensemble. 
i Leonora Cortez, AroL1an Hatt, Wed. eve., 
: Dec. 2. A newcomer who may start some- 
thing in the piano business. 
Max Rosen, Carnecie Hatt, Wed. eve., Dec. 
2. One of our most agreeable fiddlers. 
q WITH THE ORCHESTRAS—Puituarmonic, 
Mengelberg conducting. Carneaie HALt, 
Fri. aft., Nov. 27; Sat. eve., Nov. 28; 
Thurs. eve., Dec. 3; Fri. aft., Dec. 4. 
New Yorx Sympuony, Damrosch conducting. 
Carnecie Hatt, Sat. morn., Nov. 28 (Chil- 
dren’s Concert); Thurs. aft., Dec. 3; Fri. 
eve., Dec. 4. Mecca Tempe, Sun. aft., 
Nov. 29. 
PHILADELPHIA OrcHESTRA, Stokowski conduct- 
ing. CarneGie Harr, Tues. eve., Dec. 1. 
30osToON SymMPuHony, Koussevitzky conducting. 
Carneciet Hatt, Sat. aft., Nov. 28. 


ABOUT. TOWN 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances nightly, except Tues., with 
matinee Sat., and concert Sun. night. Pro- 
grams not announced at time of going to 
press. See daily papers. 

ART 

YOUNG AMERICANS—Art Center, 65 E. 
56. Interesting show of things done under 
the comforting help of Mr. Tiffany. 

GEORGE BIDDLE—New Ga tueries, 600 Mad. 
Ave. Best work of this prolific artist, silver 
points from Cuba being especially note- 
worthy. 

COACHING PRINTS—Frepericx Kepper & 
Co., 16 E. 57. If you like old prints you 
will be crazy about this. 

DUTCH MASTERS—Kwnoep.irr & Co., 14 E. 
57. A concentrated trip to a good museum 
with the waste product left out. 

FERNARD LEGER—Anperson GALteries, 489 
Park Ave. Sort of modern stuff that makes 
the old timers gnash their teeth; as restful 
as a five and ten on Saturday. 


SPORTS 

FOOTBALL—Sat., Nov. 28, at 2:00 p. m. 
Army vs. Navy, at Polo Grounds. The 
football season ending in a burst of brass 
buttons. 

BICYCLING—Bicycle Racing, New Mapison 
Square GarvDEN, 50 and 8 Ave. Tex Rick- 
ard’s new playhouse unofficially opens mid- 
night, Sat., Nov. 28 with sprint races which 
precede Six Day Races starting midnight, 
Sun., Nov. 29 and lasting until 12 P.M. 
Sat., Dec. 5. First chance to view the New 
Garden which Rickard has been doing a 
little sprinting himself to finish. 


OTHER EVENTS 

BATTLESHIPS IN HUDSON—Wyominc and 
Uran lead the fleet here over the Christ- 
mas Holidays. 

RUTH DRAPER, Times Square THEATRE, 
42, W. of B’way, 8:30 p.m. More of 
Miss Draper’s popular monologuing. 

W. K. VANDERBILT’S MANSION, §2 and 
5s Ave., Sat., Nov. 28 and Sun., Nov. 29. 
Last days of this famous landmark as a 
museum. Dance held in once sacred halls 
Sat. evening and demolition begins Tues., 
Dec. 1. 

LAFAYETTE MEMORIAL BALL, Horer 
Astor, Tues., Dec. 1, featuring the decora- 
tions and spirit of a Parisian street fair in 
the grand ball room of the Astor. 

JUNIOR ASSEMBLY DANCE, Rirtz-Carcrton, 
Fri., Dec. 4. First of this Season’s tradi- 
tional affair. 

SOAP SCULPTURE, Art Center, 65 E. 56. 
If you enjoy taking your art with you even 
unto your tub, here is shown the latest in 
cleansing agent carving. Wed., Dec. 2 and 
thereafter daily. 


I WAS THINKING 


Of a Young Man— 
You are not bad to look at, 
Your clothes are quite well made. 
I might have thought you clever 
And been half afraid 
Of not being quite equal 
To your superior wit, 
If you had only waited 
And held your tongue a bit! 





Of a Young Woman— 


Sophistication? O, my dear! 
It is not pretending. 

It goes deep—does not begin— 
And has no ending. 


It is weariness. You care 
Far too much for seeming. 

Under the disguise you wear, 
You are still dreaming! 


—Louts 


DriscoLu 














RATINIKA 
109 West 49th Street 


Gypsy Music— Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinner 
After Theatre Supper 
Tel. Circle 7080 























DINNER AND DANCING 


AINE 


Dinner at Barney’s is an unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d’hote in 
addition to che a la carte service available 
throughout che evening. 


85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 











A night in Spain! 


AT THE 


Site 
Alabam’ y 


44th Street 
Theatre Bldg. 

i 
Just West of 


Broaduay 


~~ 


Sd atelets 
Lack. 
7845 











4 TEES 


* JUST FOR FUN * 
TEST /AUSIC GOOD FLOOR BEST FOOD 


OR. A 


Patr | TOPHER 
CONSTANTINO PRePAnss STREET 


CANAPE FOUR TREES 
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WHERE TO SHOP 


At this time of year no adequate statement of the value of a guide to shops such as are listed below 
can be made. THE NEw Yorker merely calls its readers’ attention to 


Christmas present perplexity. 


this dictionary of solutions for 








Antiques 


Hats— Continued 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 


Books 
HOYT CASE 21 East 6lst Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 


Telephone Regent 4468 


ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


gifts. 
Bestcrafts-Skylight Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 


SILHOUETTES BY BEATRIX SHERMAN 
Family groups or singly for framing and Christmas 
Cards. Decorative silhouettes of dancing and old 
fashioned figures 50c. a set. Studio 102 W. 57th St. 
Telephone mornings, Circle 8177 











Auction Bridge 


Dancing 


Health Service 








ARTHUR MURRAY’S STUDIO 
America’s finest teachers of ballroom dancing. You 
can learn in six strictly private lessons. Half price 
this month. 7 East 43rd Street. 


Health and strength restored, fat reduced, 
quickly, through Chiropractic Health Service. Fees 
moderate. Consultation free. 12 years’ practice. 
Dr. Sauchelli 47 W. 43rd St. V’bilt 2218 








Flesh Reduction 


Lackawanna 1986 128 West 34th St. 
ANA de ROSALES 





Interior Decorators and Decorations 





TOWN & COUNTRY HOUSES charmingly deco- 
rated and tastefully furnished within your means. 











Opposite Macy’s - had 4 Mail ord 
REDUCING REMODELING REJUVENATING mp shades to order. Mail orders. Y , . 
Look Young Be Young Edith Hebron 41 West 49th St. N.Y. Circle 1492 
Footwear Ladies’ Tailors 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 





FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Bags and Novelties 





IRENE PENN BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
362 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street, (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 


Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable’’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 


TRICHO SYSTEM OF TREATMENT FOR THE 
Permanent removal of Superfluous Hair was awarded 
Grand Prix at Paris. Booklet No. 22 free. 

TRICHO, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 











Superfiuous hair and moles removed by Electro- 
lysis Expert in Charge. Strict privacy. 
LOUISE BERTHELON 
48 East 49th Street, N. Y. Murray Hill 2768 


D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
will please the woman of taste who wants best mater- 
ials, cut and fit. Furs—new and remodeled. Mail 
orders. Caledonia 7111 





Furs 





Beautiful Fur Coats from $60. 
Slightly used samples sacrificed. 
Fur Jacquettes $35. Fur Scarfs $12. 
Sydell Benson, 29 West 48th St., N. Y. 








Gifts 


XMAS GIFTS OF DISTINCTION—Xmas Cards 
Handmade, Imported and Domestic 
Handwrought jewelry by individual craftsmen. 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village. 











Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 











Gowns, Made to Order 


DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“Do Say” Snappy Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 











Hats 





Moles, Warts, Birthmarks and other Skin 
growths removed without using knife or drugs. 
Leaves no scar. Practically painless. 

Dr. Achorn, 6 W. 51st St. Telephone Circle 1144. 


Artistic Hats at Moderate Prices. Remodeling from 
French Models. 
ELSIE MAILLARD 


834 Lexington Ave. at 64th St. Rhi. 8358 





ARE YOU LOSING YOUR HAIR? 
Find the cause, apply right treatment. Your hair 
will grow. Write for leaflet. 
Dr. Robinson 


1440 Broadway, at 40th St. 





MME. REUBER 
Millinery —— 
Copy of original French Hats from $15.00 up 
2385 Broadway Schuyler 7725 








J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

Models ready. Furs remodeled 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 


41 East 60th Street Regent 2655 





OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for COLLECTOR and DECORATOR 
ANTIQUES 


MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St. _ Plaza oo19 








Shirt Hospital 





Don’t Throw Your Old Shirts Away 
Worn places restored invisibly at low cost 
Shirts made to your own measure 
OTTO RIEFS, 81 W. soth St. Circle 7339 








Stationery 





Stationery New Process Engraving Name address 
75 sheets, 75 envelopes. Superfine Ripple hand deckle 
6% x 8% folded or 10% x 7% single. A choice gift 
$3.00. J. Neff & Co., 209 W. 38th St. N. Y 








Tea Room 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury. 1o East soth St 
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THE NEW YORKER 
THE 


OLLOWING aare prices of alcoholic 
beverages as quoted in the printed 
circular of one of the larger wholesalers. 
hey fairly represent the market that will 


govern the trade for the 


future. 


immediate 
As the quotations of one com- 


pany, the list is not necessarily complete. 
Brands available change weekly, especially 


in the Scotches. 


A rise in the prices of Champagne and 
Scotch is expected before the Holidays, 


when demand will tax the supply 


seri- 


ously. Retail bootleggers list all prices 


from $5 to $20 higher. 


The customary 


low rates prevail for watered stock and 


refills. 


Scotches 


Peter Dawson, dimple..... 
Holt & Son Pinsch.......... 
Old Parr Pinsch.............. Je 
Dewar’s White Label and ethers nn 


American Ryes 


Cedar Rock (Quarts). 7 ae 

Lewis Hunter .......... ; 

Gibson Pints . 

William Penn . : 

Hiram Walker’s Canadian ‘Club Imp. 
ae eae a ee 


Rums 


Bacardi (Carta del Oro) Cuba........... 
Bacardi (Carta del Blanca)............. 


Gins, Domestic 


Gordon & Company.. 
El] Bart Wilson Dist. Company..... 
Park & Tilford Dry (pre- Volstead) 


Gins, Imported 


Booth’s High and Dry. 
Nicholson (Eng.) . 
Holloway Canadian Non- refillable . 
Gilbey’s Gold Label (Eng.).. ‘ 
Sir Robert Burnett, 24 Pints (Eng.) 
De Kupyers Geneva Gin 


Cocktails 
Hueblein’s Martini : SPhatowke 
Hueblein’s Manhattan 


Genuine American 
Company 


Everclear Alcohol, 190 pf., Gallon.. 
Clayton’s Old Fashioned — Jacks 
115 pf., Gallon... 


lles 


Frontenac and Dows Canadian Ales— 


24 Quarts ......... 
48 Pints .... 


Brandies 


Jas. Hennessy & Company X X X.. 
J. and F. Martell X X X * 


Wines 
a ae 2 
Qld Oporto Port 
Medoc Claret 


Sauterne ; Sic ot den esteestiniete 


15.00 


. 15.00 


18.00 


22.00 
22.00 


- 35-00 
. 38.00 


38.00 
65.00 


25.00 
45-00 


Distilling 


; 88.0 


27.00 


25.00 


. 28.00 


50.00 
45.00 


LIQUOR MARKET 


Haut Sauterne—sweet 1916, A. De- 


Lux & Fils, Bordeaux................ .$40.00 
Sauternes—Dry Audinet and Buhan, 

NI cs cuebenbensneebasensbenn 40.00 
Graves O Dry, Audinet and Buhan, 

I NESS NOTED Come 40.00 
Winkler — Rhinewines, Gebruder 

Simon, Wiesbaden ...................... 48.00 
Oppenheimer Rhinewines, Gebruder 

Simon, Wiesbaden ............... 48.00 
Budesheimer Rhinewines, Ludwig 

Osterman, Frankfurt .... ..... 48.00 
Forster Riesling Rhinewines, B. Rosen- 

stein, Wiesbaden .................... 48.00 
Rauenthaler Ausles Rhinewines, Bert- 

ram & Co., Geigenheim.............. 48-00 
Braunberger Rhinewines, Bertram & 

Co., Geigenheim ... 48.00 
Assmannhauser Rhinewines Red, ‘B. 

Rosenstein, Wiesbaden ............ 48.00 
Erdener Trappehen—Moselle Wines, 

B. Rosenstein, Wiesbaden............ 48.00 
Zeltinger Moselle Wines, B. Rosen- 

Se, WHAT: ossis sswesesooicsconns 48.00 
Montilla Sherry, R. C. Ivison & Co., 

Re en ee 46.00 
Carmen Sherry, Marques Del Merito, 

0 ee 46.00 
Old Tawny Port, G. Oliva & Co., 

ois ievsncedcsnielcipbniniiecgnetessiasen 46.00 


Muscatel, R. C, Ivison & Co., Spain. 40.00 
Malaga, Sholtz & Hermanos, Malaga 40.00 
St. Julien, Audinet and Buhan, Bor- 
0 EEE Ea AO . 44.00 
Medoc, Audinet and Buhan, Bordeaux 40.00 
Pontet Canet, Audinet and Buhan, 


One eee Kec ao! 44.00 
Angel Santiago Rioja, Bodigas En 
IR Tes: SIR icsceiescncecsssiiess 44.00 
Chauteau Lafite, Audinet and Buhan, 
IID > cick iclidendleecimerentparieees 55.00 
Reaune-Bourgonne, Audinet and 
Buhan, Bordeaux. .................0:0+ 48.00 
Hungarian Tokay, Bruder Tauber, 
SD ircavptiacesbasisensesdenenebesnes 50.00 
Champagnes (Quarts) 
Louis Roederer, 1916............ cesses 95-00 
Ne NS Sosa ccctvsievnnceendsectvemeses . 95.00 
RI IE irictccmarbdsssconminenotonassoncen 95-00 
Mumms Cordon Rouge, 1915............ 95.00 
PN III cieictchanseccvesussecesocesserevess 90.00 
Red Seal Monople...................:::0::. 80.00 
(Pints $5.00 extra) 
Sparkling Burgundy ........ ———- 


Various combinations are obtaina- 


ble as follows:* 


3 Bottles Cliquot Champagne 

3 “ — Sauterne Eschanuer 

3 “ St. Julien Eschaneur 

3 “Sherry, Duff Gordon & Co... 55.00 
3 Bottles Cedar Brook Rye 

3 “Peter Dawson Scotch 

3 “ _Huebleins Cocktails 

3 “ Pol Roger & Cie. Cham- 


IIE cendsssdousbtonierctaaiauaaiedes 75.00 


2 Bottles Pol Roger & Cie. Cham- 
pagne 

“ — Dewar’s Scotch White Lable 

“ Duff Gordon & Co. Sherry 

“ Old Oporto Port 

“ —_ Hueblein’s Cocktails 

“ Hiram Walker Canadian 
I pecrcclilencsrwsecens vee 65.00 


NNNN WN 





*Delivered in neat holiday baskets with ribbon 
bow, and holly if desired. Not to be Opened 
Until Christmas card gratis. 








The Leadi 
@ Mineral Woeer 


White Rock PALE DRY 
Ginger Ale 
Offices 10OBrodway New York City 








TEL. COLUMBUS JAMES L. DAVIS 
7022 Manager 





Peek-A-Boo-Jimmie’s 
ORCHESTRAS AND 
ENTERTAINERS 


“PAR EXCELLENCE” 
347 W. 59th STREET, N. Y. C. 
For References; the Leading Hotels 




















The RESTAURANTS 
of NEW YORK 






An outline of eating —the smart 
and the unique places to lunch, 
tea, dine, dance and (sh!) d - - ok! 
$1.50 
Greenberg, Inc., Publisher 
112 E. 19 St., N. Y. 








THE NEW YORKER 


Tue New Yorxer is published 
every Friday in New York City by 
the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 
45th Street. H. W. Ross, president; 
R. H. FreiscuMann, vice-president; 
R. W. Cortins, secretary and treas- 
urer; E. R. Spautpine, general man- 
ager; Raymonp B. Bowen, advertis- 
ing manager. 

Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, 
$5.505 foreign, $6. 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


Androcles *%%. Lion 
Klaw Theatre 


45th St., W. of B’way. 
Eves. 8:30, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





GUILD THEATRE 
s2nd St., W. of B’way 


Evenings 8:30. Mats. Thurs.&Sat. 
MOLNAR’S 


# Glass Slipper 


NEW FALL EDITION 


Garrick Gaieties 
Sparkling Musical Revue 
Garrick Theatre 
65 W. 35th St. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees, Thurs., Sat., 2:30 

Theatre, W. of B’y. 
49th St. Evenings 8:30. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
Bernard Shaw’s Comedy 


ARMS tie MAN 


with Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Pedro de Cordoba 


39th & Bway. Evgs. 8:30. 
CASINO Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
in Russell Janney’s 


Dennis King Musical Sensation. 


"a, Vagabond King 


Founded on McCarthy’s “If I were King.” 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML 














D The., 45th St., W. of B’y. Evs. 
Imperial ¢.2;” Mats. Wed & Sat. 2:30. 
2ND YEAR 
ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 
PRESENTS THE BIGGEST MUSICAL HIT 
EVER PRODUCED IN AMERICA 


ROSE-MARIE 


THEA., 62nd St. and Cent. 


Century Park West. Evenings 8:25. 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30. 
THE “PERFECT” OPERETTA 


PRINCESS FLAVIA 


Musical Version of 


The Prisoner of Zenda 


BALC. SEATS (Res’d): 700 at $1.10; 500 at 
$1.65; 300 at $2.20; 5 DRESS CIRCLE 
SEATS at $2.75. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE and A. H. WOODS 


offer 
“STOLEN FRUIT” 


A Drama by Dafio Niccodemi 
with Ann Harding, Rollo Peters, Harry 
Beresford, Felix Krembs 


° Thea. 236 W. 42d. St. Eves. 8.40. 
Eltinge Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40. 


THEA., W. 45 St. Eves. 8.30. 
Morosco mits. Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 


Thea., W. 45 St., Eves. 8:30. 
LYCEUM Mats. Thurs. * Sat, 2:30. 


IRENE BORDON] 


in “NAUGHTY CINDRELLA” 
AVERY HOPWOOD’S NEW SONG FARCE 

















“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 


THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). A novel shrewd, skillful 
and charming, in a frame of fantasy; it pur- 
ports to be the answer to some children’s un- 
certainty whether grown-ups have a good 
time. 

Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Helen returned with 
Menelaus, their daughter Hermione, Orestes, 
et al., in modern terms. All conversation; 
very amusing conversation, too. 

KrakaTiT, by Karel Capek (Macmillan). A 
somewhat delirious scientific romance with a 
vein of satirical parable, by the author of the 
play, “R. U. R.” 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos Passos 
(Harper). An astonishing amount of New 
York over a period of twenty years, packed 
into four hundred pages of sardonic and 
pessimistic realism. 

Fazer, by Jacob Wassermann (Harcourt, Brace). 
Faber has been a prisoner of war five years, 
his wife has found relief in social service, and 
the novel is the drama of the consequences to 
their formerly idyllic marriage. 

Tue Opyssty oF a Nice Girt, by Ruth Suckow 
(Knopf). Particularly faithful and telling 
in its representation of small-town schoolgirls. 

Lewis AND IreENE, and Crosep Att Niaurt, by 
Paul Morand (Boni & Liveright). It won’t 
do for a properly sophisticated New Yorker 
reader not to have read Morand. “Lewis and 
Irene” is his novel, “Closed All Night” his 
better set of stories. 

Fraucein Etse, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). Dramatic thought-monologue of a 
neurotic girl forced to bargain with an old 
voyeur. Novelette length; brilliant. 

Porcy, by Du Bose Heyward (Doran). Negroes 
and a hurricane, by a powerful new novelist 
who is an addition to the all too short list 
of American colorists in the domain of 
fiction. 

Tue Venetian Grass Nepuew, by Elinor Wylie 
(Doran). Eighteenth century fantasy, with 
an ironic undertone. In the best sense, the 
prettiest thing on this list. 

CurisTInA ALBERTA’s FaTuerR, by H. G. Wells 
(Macmillan). Not his best novel, but too 
good for any one who ever has enjoyed him 
to miss. 

No More Parapes, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 
C. Boni). Sequel to “Some Do Not. . .”, 
and in its different line, as remarkable a dis- 
play of art. British Expeditionary Force 
stuff; a base in France. 


GENERAL 


Tue Lire ano Letrers oF Water H. Pace, 
Vot. III, by Burton J. Hendrick (Doubleday, 
Page). Completes this fine epistolary bi- 
ography with Page’s letters to Wilson. 

Tue Book or AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
(Viking Press). “Deep River” and “All 
God’s Chillun” and others to the number of 
sixty-one. 

Tue Prince oF Waces AND OTuHer Famous 
Americans (Knopf). For those who know a 
good caricature when they see one. The sixty- 
six in this book are Covarrubias’s. 

Aaron Burr, by Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minnegerode (Putnam). A two-volume bi- 
ography in the modern spirit, more interest- 
ing than most fiction. 


$23,700 Still Is Needed by Elks.—Memphis 
News-Scimitar 

That beer case we have been reading 
about in the headlines, then, is some way 
from being settled. 











ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


DANCE 
COMPOSITION 
For Actors, Dancers, 

Musicians, Teachers. 
Teacher at The Labora- 


tory Theatre, Inter Thea- 
264 Fifth Avenue 9)" Ants, Inc. Deni. 
Mad. Sq. 1019 





“a 


shawn, Etc. 











The Australian Place With the 
Clubby Atmosphere 





THE 
KANGAROO 


47 West 50th St. 
New York City 





Tel. Circle 3390 





Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 


English Food - Indian Curries 
Fresh Vegetables 





Fast. Ae as) 


on 























| Last Week of Shaw’s “CANDIDA” with 
new Actors’ Theatre cast at Comedy Theatre, 
W. 41st St., Penn. 3558. Mats. Thanksgiving 
Day & Sat. 


| The Actors?’ Theatre announces Ludwig 
Thoma’s bold comedy classic, “MORALS,” 
adapted by Charles Recht, acting version sug- 
gestions by Sidney Howard. Premiere November 
30th at Comedy Theatre. Seats Thurs. Mail or- 
ders now. 








BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 
T A EGG 
H N 
. BUTTER *, ESS 
with GREGORY KELLY. 

LONGACRE West 48th St. Eves. 8:30. 

Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
BEST BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 

THEATRE 


HENRY MILLER’S p24 was st. 


Eves. 8.40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30. 
THE SENSATION OF NEW YORK 


The VORTEX & 


Coward's 
Success 
With Mr. 
WAITE in the leading roles. 





COWARD & LILLIAN BRAITH- 





STUDIO APARTMENT 


Two large rooms, bath, kitchenette, 35 
Morton Street. Windows 
Cherry Lane Gardens. 
$75.00. 

Call, or phone Walker 5108. 


overlooking 
Un furnished— 
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So Simple It’s 
Hard to Believe 


Vet this fresh, new food works surely, naturally. 
llere 1s the whole secret of its power 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 


every day before meals: on crackers 
I leisch- 


in fruit juices or milk—or just 
plain. For constipation especially, 
dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before breakfast and at bed 
time. Buy several cakes at a time 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. AI] 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 


cine in any. sense 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark 
able fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion 
—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation, Where cathar- 
tics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles 
and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases 


new stores of energy. 


And let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. 
Y-7, The Fleischmann Company, 


Kat two or three cakes regularly t Washington Street, New York. 


RIGHT 
*Anout YEAR AGO my face, neck and arms were covered with pimples. I 
was a bundle of nerves. I tried everything in the way of medicine but 1 re 
ceived no relief from any of them. One day my mother told me to try Fleisct 
mann’s Yeast. [ took two cakes of Yeast a day for two months. At the end 


j 


of the second month the miracles started to happen. My pimples vanished. 
' 


I no longer jumped at every litt 1OISE Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s 


a new orl.” Miss Anne M. Cerenin, New Haven, Conn 
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POOLE MMM 


[4m AN OFFICER in the Merchant Marine. 


il, duty confines me to the bridge. Une 


Day and night, in fair weather and in 
asing vigilance calls tor sustained alert- 
ss of taculties. This means keeping clean inside and out. Two years ago I dis 
vered Fleischmann’s Yeast. To its daily use from that time do I ascribe my present 
tition of physical well-being. I have proved it to be an efficacious intestinal 
anser— wonderfully invigorating. This food keeps fresh for days in the refrigerator 
ae ae 


orts of ca f enjoy a clear skin, fine appetite, an orderly stomach 


mproved eyesight—turther benefits directly traceable to the proper use of 
: krepeRICK A. Mack, New York City. 


DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE NEW YORK 





“Tu SPRING, desperate from years o: constipation and un- 
Valin itter ts fo cu its resultant Vils, I be in faking 
y ast My looks a month later demonstrated a release fron 
cathartics | gained in tw months ten pounds, after being 


the treatment, I gained 


rejuvenated. 


that amount below normal. Continutng 
not in weight but in vigor, teeling daily more 


Years of intestinal poisoning take their toll of youth, so I shall 


continue with nm 







WOW AE RRA 





[His FAMOT FOOD fsones 

entire system—banishes 

“10n, kin troubles, stoma 

rade f it lwo or three cares 

regularly every day before meals. 411 
rs have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Vhors time tt tod. / 
































We're Bathing on Christmas — We're Coasting in August 
and having pecks of fun in between 


ERE are some movies of the children we took on the Cape 
last August. Aren’t they wonderful—you know I’m quite 
a Camera-woman even if I do say it myself. It’s heaps of fun 
to take movies—and so simple—why that little Pathex is just 

as easy to work as a snap-shot camera. 
“Now let me put a flea in your ear—if you want to make 
your family happy this Christmas—and have loads of fun your- 

THE CAMERA _ self the whole year ’round, get a Pathex outfit.” 


$ 4 50 x $ 0” 
= The complete Pathex wat Camera and Projector, costs but = 
$97.50. Pathex Daylight loading films, a whole reel, enough (syjgs:/y sigher in Far West) 


for six or seven scenes, are only $1.75 a piece. 
All film is developed absolutely free. Films from the Pathex 
Library—Comedies, Travels, Educational, are $1.00 and $1.75. 


THE PROJECTOR 


Slightly higher in Far MN 


If you can’t get a Pathex demonstration in your own neighborhood—write for 
illustrated catalogue today 


MOTION PICTURE 


Camera.“ Projector 


PATHEX, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
A subsidiary of PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
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